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THE STATE ASSOCIATION. 


E surrender our entire space this 

W month to the proceedings of the 
late meeting of the State Teachers’ Associa. 
tion. This is expected of us, as the JouRNAL 
is the recognized organ of the Association. 
Its columns contain the ful] history of the do- 
ings of the Association ever since its forma- 
tion in 1852, and as the years pass by and the 
cause of education assumes more and more im- 
portance, the reasons become stil] stronger for 
keeping the chain unbroken. 





ings as profitable reading as anything we 
could print ; but, if not, they will have only 
to wait for the next number to find the usual 
variety of matter. 

We took a special interest in the late meet- 
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| residences were those of an ordinary country 


Others than | 
teachers will most likely find these proceed- | 


ing. Just fifteen years ago, in 1856, the Asso- | 


ciation held a meeting at the same place. The 
writer was then president of it, and it was be- 
tween three and four years old. Great educa- 
tional, as well as other, changes have taken 
place since that time, and we were anxious to 
observe what mark they had left upon the Asso- 
ciation. New men have come upon the stage ; 
how do they compare with those who have 
left it? New questions have arisen ; will they 


be handled with greater skill than were the | 


old ones? Does the Association have as much 
influence upon the schocl policy of the State 
as formerly? Has it grown? These were 
among the questions that occurred to us as we 
rode from Harrisburg to Williamsport, on the 
evening preceding the day of meeting. 

In 1856, Williamsport was approached 
only by lines of canal,and stage coaches. Its 
population probably did not exceed three 
thousand. Its business consisted principall. 


of the trade that was carried on with the lum. 
bermen, who came down the river on rafts 
and took back witn them such articles as they 
needed, 


| do not mean to find fault. 


village. All this has changed. Williamsport 
has now railroad communication with all parts 
of the State and country. It isnow a city of 
sixteen or seventeen thousand inhabitants and 
has within its limits, besides other manufacto- 
ries of various kinds, fifty saw mills, cutting 
more than 250,000,000 feet of lunber annually 
and shipping it to all the larger cities of the 
country. It has between three and four miles 
of Nicholson pavement, one of the largest and 
best kept hotels in the State, and is dis- 
tinguished for its fine public buildings and 
handsome pr'vate resicences. 

Bu: what of the Association? Of the mem- 
bers at all active in 1856, only the following 
were present at the late meeting: H. C, 
Hickok, F. A. Allen, Edward Brooks, Conly 
Plotts, Charles W. Deans and J, P. McCaskey. 
We noticed but two iadies who attended both 
meetings—Miss Maria E. Gill, then of Lan- 
caster, now of Harrisburg, and Miss Mary 
McCord, of Lewistown. The following per- 
sons present, and prominent in 1856, have 
since died: Thomas H. Burrowes, Charles R. 
Coburn, John L. Gow and William Roberts. 

In size the late meeting was much larger 
than the one in 1856, the rames recorded being 
321 and 180, respectively. Besides, at the 
late meeting large numbers of teachers were 
in attendance who neglected to record their 
names, which was not the case in 1856. 

In spirit both meetings were excellent. 

As a social] gathering, the meeting of 1856 
bore no comparison to that of 1871. In this, 
at least, we have made great progress. Fif- 
teen years ago the Association was not enter- 
tained with music; it did not seem to have 
time to listen to elocutionary readings; and 
carriage riding, etc., were not thought of. We 
We enjoy these 
things, but tem we did not have them. 

There were able addresses delivered and 


Its streets, taverns, stores and private | live questions discussed at boch meetings. It 
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is difficult to say which was the better pro- 
gramme, that of W. V. Davisin 1856 or that 
of A. O. Newpher in 1871. Both were good. 


There were strong men in the Association 
In addition to the names we have | 


of 1856. 





| Sept., 


welcome you most heartily. The Eighteenth Annual 


| Convention of the State Teachers’ Association, repre- 


mentioned as attending the two meetings, there | 
were present at the former one, and participat- | 


ing in the proceedings, Bishop Potter, Prof. 


Davies, of New York, Dr. Burrowes, Dr. | 
Kennedy, Gov. Curtin, H. L. Diffenbach, C. | 


R. Coburn, Prof. Stoddard, John L, and A. 


M. Gow, William Roberts, Prof. Colt, Dr. | 


Early and others. The Association of 1871 


can do no more than match it in this respect, | 


and we fear it can hardly do somuch. The 
young men into whos: hands the management 


of the Association has come, must put forth | 
their full strength, or, intellectually, its future | 


work and influence are destined to suffer in 
| waxen “hear no sound save their own dashings,” you 


comparison with its past. 
It is not enough to have a good time, to 


| are here, and we are happy to greet you. 
| ticipated your coming with sincere pleasure. 


procure the delivery of able lectures or the | 


reading of finely written essays. 


The Asso- | 


senting 18,000 teachers of this State, and $18,000,000 
of school property, assembled in this city of 18,000 in- 
habitants —what an auspicious sound in this coincidence of 
numbers! We greet you, the representatives of 18,000 
teachers, tendering you the hospitalities of our young and 
enterprising city, and, in the name of our citizens, ex- 
press the hope that you may enjoy your visit to the fullest 
extent. 

You are here to-day from all parts of this great com- 
monwealth, From the romantic banks of the Delaware 
and the Ohio, from our great metropolis, the City of 
Brotherly Love, from the smoky ‘Iron City,” from the 
blue lake shore, the greasy oil country, the interminable 


| pine and hemlock forests, the rich Cumberland, Lebanon 


ciation will be measured in usefulness by the | 


influence it exerts upon the schoo’ policy of 
the State. It should be the able and effective 


| severe one, 


exponent of the most advanced thought re- | 


specting education. We have in our mind’s 
eye, among its members,many young men who 
can, if they will, make it a pillar of cloud by 


day and a pillar of fire by night to lead safely | 


onward those who seek the promised land of 
a higher and better civilization, Let them not 
trifle away cheir grand opportunity. 


———— 


STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


HE Eighteenth Annual sessic 1 of the 
Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Association 
opened at 10:30 a, m., on Tuesday, August 8, 


and Lehigh valleys, the extensive coal ana iron regions, from 
your mountain homes on aad beyond the Alleghenies, 
from the fertile garden spots of Lancaster, Chester, and 
Montgomery, with their beautiful Conestoga, Wissa- 
hickon, and Schuylkill, from the romantic and historic 
valley of Wyoming, and the weird wilds c«f Pike, Mon- 
roe, and Wayne, where the Lackawanna and the Lacka- 


We have an- 
We feel 
honored that you have chosen our city as the place for 
this meeting. The struggle, as you will remember, a 
year ago, to secure your convention for oar city, was a 
May our promises and your anticipations 
not disappoint you. 

But what shall we promise you on this occasion? 
You are strangers among us. We will take you in, in 
the good, old Scriptural sense of the word, not in the 
more modern, secondary use of the expression. Our 
busy, enterprising city is before you. Our saw-mills, each 
running from 50 to 200 saws constantly, produce on an 
average, from one to two hundred thousand feet of boards 
each, per day. When it istremembered that we have 
within the city l:mits 50 mills, some idea may be formed 
of the magnitude of the lumber business of this, the 


| ° ie” 
| greatest lumber market in the eastern part of the United 


1871, in the Academy of Music at Williams- | 
port, the President, Prof. A. N. Raub, in the | 


Chair. 

The opening prayer was offered by Prof. 
J. F. Davis, after which Rev. A. R. Horne, 
chairman of the Local Committee, read the 
following 
ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 


States. Our products, to the amount of 250,000,000 
feet annually, are shipped to all the larger cities of our 
country. Almost everywhere, cars loaded with lumber 
marked “from Williamsport,” are seen. But few build- 
ings are now erected in Pennsylvania and adjacent states 
in which the pine lumber of Williamsport, or the West 
Branch valley, does not form part of the material. A 
visit, by the members of the Association, to one or more 
of these mills will prove interesting, and furnish pro- 
gressive teachers many valuable ideas, 

Our many neat and substantial private residences, 
with their tasty yards and beautiful surroundings, are 
pronounced by strangers the finest, for the size of the 
place, of any town or city in the State. Many of our 
business establishments, in their size and variety of stock, 
compare favorably with those of the largest cities, Our 


| Nicholson pavements, between three or four miles in 


On behalf of the teachers and friends of education of | 


this city and of Northern Pennsylvania, the duty de- 


volves upon me, on this occasion, to extend to you, the | 
members of State Teachers’ Association, our warmest | 


congratulations and our most hearty welcome to Wil- 
liamsport. 
Assembled for the eighteenth time in annual conven- 


length, form some of the finest drives in the country, 
and will be appreciated by the sociable gentlemen of 
this Association, when they have formed the acquaint- 
ance of their professional sisters. The lovers of pisca- 
torial amusement will find the Herdic Park, with its 
extensive trout ponds, where, if we mistake not, they 


| May even angle among the huadred thousand trout, a 


| spot of exciting interest. 


tion, we congratulate you apon the attainment of your 


legal maiden majority. Bringing into our city the em- 


bodiment of the intelligence, zeal, ardor and devotion | 
which characterize the teachers of Pennsylvania, wel 


Our Herdic House, the !argest 
hotel in the State, 156 feet square, with its beautiful and 
romantic surroundings, is the pride of our citizen: and 
the admiration of visitors. The view of our city and the 
surrounding country is grand. Our little steamers, ‘ Min- 
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nie” and “‘Maggie,” ply the waters for eight miles above 
the city, and will afford a fine opportunity to excursion 
parties for a few hours’ enjoyment on our beautiful river. 
It is hardly necessary to allude to the hall in which we 
are assembled, For its beauty and comfort it has been 
called “a gem.” The teachers of this city have secured 
it for the Association, by private subscription, and in 
thei: behalf and in their name, I tender its use to the 


Association for the sessions of this convention. Our | 


Dickinson Seminary, Court House, new jail, churches, 
Young Men’s Christian Association Rooms, the Wil- 
liamsport Commercial College, will bear inspection, dur- 
ing your stay in our place. 

Our natural scenery is also before you. It may be well 
to view it before our visit to Niagara, for fear that ever 
afterwards all similar scenery would appear tame and 
indifferent. The Bald Eagle mountain range looms up 
to a beautiful eminence on the south side of the river, 
greeting the city with its verdure, in winter as well as in 
summer, To the lover of nature, trout in its streams, 
wild flowers in its vales, sulphur springs at the foot, and 


rattlesnakes near the top, afford ample material for study | 
and amusement. Last, but not least, is our noble | 
Susquehanna, with its islands curving to a point at either 
end and swelling in the m ddle, sitting with swan-like | 
gracefulness in the waters and often in groups of different | 


sizes, beside and beyond each other, edged at places with 
those beautiful cone-like trees, which, perhaps, you have 
only seen represented in the paintings of the masters, 
whilst the enameling of waters gives the stream its 
appropriate name, “ Beautiful River,” or Susquehanna. 
Well has the English poet, Campbell, described 


*¢ Susquehanna’s fair side, 
The loveliest land of all, 
That see the Atlantic waves the morn restore.” 





Nor is our place, though comparatively new, entirely 
devoid of historic and educational interest. Lycoming 
was for many years the frontier county, on the Northern 
Pennsylvania line. Old Lycoming contributed to the 


formation of Warren, Venango, Armstrong, Indiana, | 


Jefferson, Clearfield, McKean, Potter, Tioga, Bradford, 
Clarion, Clinton, Elk, Centre and Sullivan counties. A 
younger sister of the original counties, and the mother of 
fifteen daughters, Lycoming, on this occasion, welcomes 
you to this family gathering. 

Lycoming county, too, may, with no historic impro- 
priety, be called the mother of the Pennsylvania public 
school system, In “a little church around the corner,” 
a few miles from this city, is still to be seen the pew oc- 
cupied, during his residence in this county, by Gov. John 
Andrew Schulze. Gov, Schulze occupied the guberna- 
torial chair of this State from 1823 to 1829. During 
his administration all the amendments to the law regu- 
lating ‘*the pauper schools,” as the only system of free 
schools then in existence was characterized, were repealed. 
This opened tke way for our present system of schools, 
which sprang into existence a few years later. If Gov. 
Schulze, in this sense, is entitled to the honor of being 
the father, why may not old mother Lycoming, his place 
of residence, be called the mother of our school system ? 

At this happy gathering on the banks of the West 
Branch, it may not be out cf place to refer to another 


gathering on these same banks a century ago. How | 


changed the scene! Now we meet in peace, and in a 
densely populated section of country. Then this region 
Was the hunting gronnd of Mr. “Lo!” and his large 
and, to the pale face, inimical family. Now we sit com- 
fortably in a Philadelphia and Erie, Catawissa, or Nortb- 
ern Central car, and look with composure on the scenery, 
Ro one attempting to molest us. One hundred years ago 
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the country over which these railroads pass beheld a 
different scene. Hundreds of mothers, with their little 
ones, had embarked on boats, canoes, hog-troughs and 
rafts, hastening down the river. The men came down 
in single file, on each side of the river, to guard the wo- 
_men and children. At the shoals and ripples the women, 
availing themselves of “woman's rights,” leaped ashore, 
put their shoulders, not indeed to the wheel, but to the 
flat or raft, and launched it again into the water. These 
were the early inhabitants of this valley, during what is 
called in Pennsylvania history the big"runaway, escaping 
for their lives from the scalping kni‘e of the blood-thirs- 
ty, revengeful Indian. It was a thri ling event, such a 
sight as these banks have not beheld since, and in all 
human probability they will never witness again. 

What changes a hundred years have wrought, not 
only in this valley, but throughout our State! Behold 
our well-tilled productive farms, manufactories, developed 
mineral resources, the imposing, magnificent residences 
seen everywhere, our school-houses and churches scat- 
tered over every hill, plain and valley; behold the gen- 
eral progressive and promising condition of our State, and 
say to what this prosperity is to be attributed. There 
can be but one reply. From Lake Erie to the Delaware, 
from the Alleghenies eastward to the fertile fields of the 
staid and steady yeomanry of Berks, Lebanon, Lancaster, 
and Lehigh, and westward to the Birmingham of Amer- 
ica; from farmer, mechanic, manufacturer and mer- 
chant there is, there can be but one response, and that 
| so emphatic and so loud as to echo and re-echo from val- 
_ ley to valley, from peak to peak: T! eschools, the schoois 
of the old Keystone State, form the substratum of her 
riches. Deeper down than Pennsylvania iron, coal, or 
coal oi), is the foundation of her inexhaustible wealth 
and unbounded prosperity. A system of schools like 
ours, possessing the vigor and progressive features of New 
England, tempered with the cool, sound, philosophic 
character of the Pennsylvania German, from the land of 
_ Luther, Schiller, Humboldt, Bismarck and King William, 
a system like ours, of the people, for the peuple, and from 
the people, unsurpassed by any other in the world, can- 
not fail in producing its blessed results, 

Teachers of Pennsylvania, you are the representatives 
of a system of schools unparalleled in educational records 
for its glorious achievements. But to your praise be it 
said, much of the success with which our system has 
met is due not only to its intrinsic merits, but to the 
hands into which its safety has been committed. The 
intelligence, devotion and self-denial of Pennsylvania 
teachers are subjects of comment and admiration, wher- 
ever your names and labors have been mentioned. You 
with the system, andthe #ystem with you, the one the 
complement of the other, have reared monumentum peren- 
nius aere, sending forth an influence vast as our country 
and Jasting as the eternal future. 

May your shadow never grow less. May the great 
and good work still prosper in your hands, and its influence 
extend from the Atlantic to che Pacific, from the Arctic 
to the Antarctic, That was a significant remark, uttered 
| lately, by Governor Geary, before the Superintendents’ 





Convention at Harrisburg, that the stars and stripes, ere 
| long, will float over the whole continent, God speed the 
day, and with it may the Pennsylvania “school master,” 

and “school marm,” too,—for she is destined to be the 
| “coming man”—carry the Pennsylvania school system 

to the heights of Chimborazo and Cotopaxi, the valley 
of the Amazon, the pampas of the Argentine Confed- 
eration, the mahogany groves of Brazil and the bleak 
coasts of Patagonia. May the lands of the Aztecs, the 

Montezumas and the Incas see yet another conquest, and 

that the peaceful conquest of an army of Pennsylvania 
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teachers, led by such generals as James Pyle Wicker- 
sham, F. A. Allen and others. 
civil liberty, supported by ovr educational institutions and 
men (the ladies included), be placed everywhere. 
“No pent up Utica contracts our powers, 
The whole unbounded continent is ours.” 
May the deliberations of this meeting, with 
promising programme, contribute to this grand result. 
Again we welcome you to our city, assuring you that 
we expect much pleasure, as well as benefit, from a 
body so large, intelligent and influential, and, again, may 
we be permitted to express the hope that you may have 
no cause of regret tor having chosen this city for your 
place of meeting, on this occasion. 


its 


Mr. A. O Newpher, Chairman of the Ex- | 


ecutive Committee, made the following 
RESPONSE. 


Rev. A. R. Horne, and Citizens of Williamsport :— 
By virtue of an established custom, it is the duty of him 
who acts as Chairman of the Executive Committee of 
the State Teachers’ Association to respond to the words 
of welcome that annually greet us in our meetings 
throughout the State. Thus it falls to my lot this morn- 
ing to respond, as best I can, to your cordial greeting and 
earnest welcome to the members of this Association. 
And I but feebly express the emotions of our hearts, 
when I say that we rightly appreciate and s_ncerely thank 
you forthe manifest cordiality and proffered hospitality 
which you,in behalf of the citizens of Williamsport, 
have so kindly tendered to us. We have left our homes, 
and with them the cares and responsibilities of our daily 
avocations, to assemble in your beautiful and enterprising 
city, and though we have been in your midst but a few 
hours, and many of us for the first time, we have already 
seen and heard sufficient to convince us that the Associa- 
tion last year acted wisely in selecting this plaice wherein 
to meet this year. We have known of this city in the 
mountains before, and were well aware of the energy and 
genius you apply in utilizing the natural facilities for man- 
ufacture afforded by the historic Susquehanna. 

We have seen your booms, your saw-miils, your parks, 
your pictusesque scenery, and have breathed the pure 
mountain air that doubtless has contributed much to 
your health and energy. And we have heard of your 
schools, which are so efficiently conducted, and so gener- 
ously and wisely sustained by the wealth and public spirit 
of your community. We congratulate you upon the 
thrift, enterprise, wealth and happiness that have made 
your city thus to flourish. 

But I must crave your pardon and indulgence while 
I speak of the Association. We are no longer an ob- 
scure assemblage. This, as you have said, is our eighteenth 
annual meeting. Upon our rolls of membership ae re 
corded the names of many persons who have merited and 
have had accorded to them as high honor and as great 
fame as worth and success can hope to attain. 
these meet with us no more, Death loves a shining 
mark, and has come among us and taken some of our 
noblest and best, and we meet to day without them. We 
ask your sympathies while we mourn our and your loss, 
and let us together shed tears of love and grief upon their 
honored graves, some green with the verdure of many 
summers, aud others marked with yellow moun}s, be 
speaking the unhealed wounds in the bosom of mother 
earth. Peace to their ashes ! 

Without disparagement to the dead, we can, with 
pride and promise, point to the membership of those 
among the living, and who will be present with us this 
week, They have come from all parts of the State, and 
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May the banner of 


Some of 
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| here, as elsewhere, are known as earnest and efficient 


workers in the cause of education. They represent all 
grades of Common Schools, Orphan Schvols, Academies 
Colleges, Universities, and the State and National de- 
partments of education. All have come here with one 
common purpose to deliberate, to discuss, to think, to 
learn, and ultimately so to act that the great cause of 
universal education shall be yet more firmly established 
in the interests and affections of the people of this Com- 
monwealth, to devise such means as will, with certainty, 
secure adequate success to their efforts in the work of 
daily instruction, to advance the material and spiritual] 
prosperity of the whole people, and to establish by all, 
and for all, the dominion of intelligence and Christianity. 
This is not a light task, and none but brave and earnest 
men and women would consecrate their lives to a work 
of such magnitude. Their efforts inthe past have been 
crowned with a reasonable measure of success, and much 
that is good and valuable in our system of common 
schools has emanated from, and had the approval of 
this Association before it was enacted into law by the 
legislature. Our shield has not been wrought by Vul- 
can, nor brought to us by Thetis from Olympian heights, 
and has not, as that of Achilles at Ilium, fashioned 
upon its disk, in miniature, the types of all the glories of 
earth and sky. It has been wrought by our own hands, 
and fashioned by our own skill; upon its outer disk, 
glaring full in the faces of our opponents, are engraven 
the symbols of our achievements and purposes; not the 
mythical glories of imaginary realms, but the tangible 
glories of the highest civilization, - a mo¢ern school house, 
enclosing a live, earnest teacher, sheltering a group of 
happy children, and surrounded by a contented and in 
telligent community. It may be vanity to speak it, but 
it is none the less true, that those here assembled possess 
as high a degree of intelligence, culture, virtue and Chris 
tian integrity as can be found in any voluntary assemblage 
of men and women in this or any other State. 

A word in regard to the Executive Committee. You 
may see by the published programme the character and 
range of topics that will be presented, as well as 
the character and standing of those who will participate 
in the exercises during the sessions of the Association. 
It is our most earnest hope that this meeting will be one 
of the most profitable and successful in our history We 
welcome your citizens to our meetings while we remain 
in this beautiful hall, and when we shall have left here, 
we hope that this meeting of the Association will be 
remembered with mutual regard to the honor of the 
citizens of Williamsport and to the members of the 
, Association. 

Mr. Geo. S. Banger, President of the Wil- 
liamsport School Buard, being called on, said 
that his fellow-citizens were a plain, unpre- 

_tending people, and when they said simply 
“You are welcome,” it included all that could 
be said. Apart from other considerations, the 
very fact that this city had been selected for 
holding the session, had placed the community 
under an obligation which words could not ex- 
press. He trusted the session would be so 
pleasant and so profitable as to induce a speedy 
repetition of the visit. 

Dr. Frank Taylor, of West Chester, said 
he hoped we would resolve to stay here the 
balance of our days, and test fully the boun- 
teous hospitality so generously proffered. He 
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did not want to go to Niagara—he would stay | ing committee appointed: Messrs, W. H. Parker, 
here, where the girls were all eighteen years | Philadelphia; W. R. Ford, Pittsburgh ; Hon. J. 
old, and the saws eighteen inches in diameter P. Wickersham; W. W. Woodruff, Bucks, 
and making eighteen revolutions per second, and J. E. Wood, Clarion, 

After going back a century to ‘he sublime and | Prof. Jerome Hopkins, of New York, by 
noble savage (whom nobody wanted anything invitation, gave us some music on the piano. 


to do with) we are prepared to appreciate the | Messrs. Sheeley, Patterson and Bell were 
value of the civilization, intelligence and Chris- | appointed to audit the account of the treacurer. 
tian worth which education has won. Look-| The hours for opening sessions were fixed 


ing back to the winter of 1852—seeing what | at 9 A. M., 2 P. M, and 7:45 in the evening. 
we asked for then, and what we have since Dr, Taylor moved that the teachers who are 
accomplished—the question for us in 1871 is, | present from New York and other States be 
what shall we now ask and strive for? There | admitted to membership without the payment 
is a great work yet to be done, and this meet | Of the initiation fee. 


ing should leave an impress upon the State, After some discussion, the motion was agreed 
urging it onward to the foremost rank of civ- | to, and after some time spent in enro.ling 
ilization and inte!lectual culture. | members, the morning session closed. 


Prof. J. F. Davis, of Williamsport, was glad maces 
to meet so many live teachers. These meet- TUESDAY AFTERNOON. 
ings promote that enthusiasm for our work| The Association was called to order, and 
which “makes things go.” Too many’; Mr. A. O. Newpher moved that the names of 
teachers enter upon and remain in the profes- | those teachers of Williamsport who contrib- 

| ° 

ture | uted to the fund for the Hall be placed upon 
and character, and without prorer preparation. | the roll without paying the initiation fee, and 
Those who do not come to Institutes are gen- | thatthey receive the thanks of the Association. 
erally of this dead class, These associations | Several members thought this was a violation 
give us broader views, and we reap the benefit | of the constftution. 
of each others’ experience. | State Superintendent Wickersham said the 

Mr. Henry Houck, Deputy Superintendent | motion was a proper one, Constitutions must 
of Common Schools, said our expectations | grow like other things, and the necessity for 
were high in coming to this beautiful and en- | revision was a sign of healthy growth. Our 
terprising city, and we were not disappointed ; | constitution fitted us well enough when it was 
but he thought the Association must have been | first made, but we have grown out of it, and it 
counted in the 18,000 population referred to | is now too small. If necessary, let it be re- 
in the address of welcome, as the census shows | vised every year, to keep pace with our advance. 
only 16,000. Lycoming county had been | He was glad to hear the motion this morning 
backward in educational matters up to 1865, | to admit the teachers from other states free. 
and the progress of the Williamsport schools| Prof. Harrison, of Pittsburgh, desired to be 
had all been made in the few years since 1868; | progressive, but was afraid if we went on in 
but they now compare favorably with those of | this manner we should find ourselves in the 
other cities in the State. He believed these | midst of confusion and disorder. As it is, we 
meetings of the Association would be highly have neither a written constitution nor a 
beneficial, if they only served to make us ac- | record of the past proceedings to furnish us 
quainted with one another—to make us feel | precedents. 
that we are engaged in one work. He antici- Mr. Conly Plotts, of Williamsport, said 
pated a pleasant and profitable session. we had done so much of this, that when our 

The following gentlemen were appointed a | o!d clothes are outgrown we will not have 
committee on enrol]Jment: Messrs. Geo. H | money enough to buy new ones. 
Stout, Philadelphia; E. T .Burgan, Centre; J. Mr. Newpher’s motion was agreed to. 
L. Harrison, Pittsburgh, and J. S. Walthour, The President, Prof. A, N, Raub, then read 
Crawford, the following 

Mr. W. H. Parker, Philadelphia, moved INAUGURAL ADDRESS: 
that a committee of five be appointed to revise | = Lapizs anp Gentiemen : All things considered, the 
the constitution, said committee to report on | school system of Pennsylvania stands second to none in our 
Thursday morning. The growth of the Asso- country, albeit some of our neighbors are in a measure 
ciation had made some changes in practice, and | given to criticising what they hg our weet of Phe 
the constitution needed mod fication to prevent | fh en"* or hag Sopa ig pen 2h." eg 
: 4 3 . ave been more rapid, it must also be conceded that we 
its being continually violated. have thus far taken no false steps to be retraced, nor 
The motion was agreed to, and the follow- | have we built on any insecure foundation. Our system 
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is symmetrical, but its architectural details are probably | 
not beyond the reach of criticism. Our educational | 
house is comiortable and commodious, but some of its 
internal arrangements are susceptible of improvement, 
Like any other edifice, now and then it needs repair, 
and as modern improvements spring into existence, little | 
by little we introduce such of them as we find suitable | 
to our needs. Thus, since the establishment of our | 
system—which originally provided, simply, that the poor | 

| 


of the State should be taught gratis—we have added 
sone modern conveniences and necessities in the shape of 
County Superintendents ; Normal Schools, a State Super- 
intendent, and latterly City Superintendents; but there is 
room and necessity for still greater improvements, First, 
among our present necessities, I name a closer union 
berween the private and the public school interests of the 
State. At present there is an evident lack of harmony, 
and too often the clashing of interests, between acade- 
mies and public schools in one case, and between acade- 
mies and colleges, and normal schools, in the cther, 
awakens jealousy and hatred, which prove only a serious | 
detriment to the welfare of all classes of schools. There | 
is room for all and there is necessity for all ; let there be | 
concessions made by all that harmony may be secured, 
It will not do for the private school interest to charge 
the public schools with being useless and inefficient 
because unqualified teachers are sometimes employed, for 
surely it is better to give a child even the simplest rudi- 
ments of an education than none at all. That couplet 
of Pope’s— 


** A little learning is a dangerous thing ; 
Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring” — 


though sometimes verified, is in general an absurdity, 
and never would have been uttered by any but the sub- 
ject of a monarchy. Such sentiments neither originate 
nor flourish on the soil of a Republic. Again, it will 
not do for the public-school men to charge the academies | 
and seminaries with being aristocratic. If a man see fit | 
to send his sons and daughters to such an institution as 
offers m re extended train ng than they can get in the 
necessarily limited sphere of the public schools, he is 
making a good investment of his money, and we have 
po right to quarrel with him. You and I would do the 
same thing. If those having charge of the public schools 
refuse or neglect to furnish proper s-hvol apparatus, or teach 
anything beyond the simplest rudiments, the man who offers 
us through his private school what we desire, but cannot | 
secure in our public schools, is doing us a favor which, in | 
gratitude, we cannot fail to appreciate. True, both | 
classes of schools have their serious defects. The best 
of gardens is not without weeds, and schools, like gar- | 
dens, now and then need weeding out. 

The standard must be raised in all classes of schools. | 
The terms high school and academy have come to mean | 
almost anything, and sometimes almost nothing. We 
have high schools in our State with a graduated course of 
instruction, which, when completed, insures for the stu- 
dent ready admission into the junior class of our best 
colleges ; and we have again academies and seminaries, 
whose teaching force consists of a single individual, and 
he not always qualified for the work, with a course of 
instruction beginning with the alphabet, and extending 
indefinitely. A little Latin, or a little Greek, or some 
of the natural sciences, are thrown in, and this fashion- | 
able institution is called an academy or seminary, with as 
much claim to the title as an ape (and I am anti Dar- 
winian) has to being called a man and a brother. 

There should be a distinctive sphere defined for each | 
class of institutions. If a public school rises no higher | 


| 


than the grade of a grammar school, let us call it by its | 
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proper name. It is not to be dignified with a title which 
only betraysits own littleness. If a privateschool act simply 
as a rescrt or retreat for those who are displeased with the 
public school teachers, or those who fail to keep step 
with public school progress, or those who deem the mass 
of public school pupils as being unfit association for their 
sacred selves, don’t attempt to dignify it with the name 
academy or seminary. Ye shades of Plato! what a con- 
trast between these and the original Athenian academia! 

The same principle should govern our normal schools, 
Instead of lowering the standard, as has now and then 


| been advised, it should by all means be elevated. It is 


already too low. The young man who cannot with 
proper discipline master the present normal school course 
had better abandon the idea of ever becoming a success- 
ful teacher, Success can never crown his efforts. If 
the preliminary drill through which he is required to 
pass is too severe, what will be the battles which he 
must fight in the future, unaided and unsupported by a 
superior officer! The young man who cannot complete 
the present normal school course isa standing proof of in- 
competency somewhere; it may be in himself, and it 
may be in the management of the institution in which 
he has been-a pupil. In any event, let our profession 
never be disgraced, and our normal sehools never be dis- 
honored by granting state diplomas to weak-kneed and 
unqualified candidates. 

The present methods of passing candidates for the 
State certificate seem to be as various as the different 
counties in which the candidates make application. 
While in many counties the candidate is required to pass 
a searching examination before the proper committee, 
and thus prove his merit, in many others certificates seem 
to be given out by wholesale, on the principle—* you 
tickle me, and I’li tickle you.” Merit seems not always 
to be a matter of consideration. Since these certificates 
are permanent, either let us all go free of examination, 
regardless of qualification, and thus all rank as professors, 
or let us all be examined, and as nearly as possible to the 


| same extent, and thus prove our fitness and establish ou: 


claims to the title we bear. We must have uniformity, 
or our State certificate will be as worthless and as mean- 
ingless as have lately become the honorary titles conferred 
by second. rate colleges. 

There is a pressing necessity for better trained teachers. 
Our normal schools as at present conducted fail to supply 
one fourth of the demand. It is, alas! too true that 
teachers all through the State are too poorly paid. There 
is but little inducement to remain in the profession. 
While men with but half an idea, and that not their own, 


| or if their own but partially developed, can enter almost 


any business and in a few years earn for themselves at 


| least a comfortable home, the ill-paid teacher is compelled 


to tread the same ground from year to year, with as little 
money at the end as at the beginning. To have better 
trained teachers we must have better salaries. Let such 
salaries be paid as will enable men of family to support 
respectably those dependeuat on them, and lay aside a rea- 
sonable amount for future needs, and the demand for 
good teachers will always be well supplied. Let teachers 
be treated with the same humane consideration as are 
other mortals, and they will exhibit the same content. 
Teaching is an honorable calling, it is true; but honor 
will not satisfy the cravings of an empty stom -h, nor 


warm the chiils of a freezing back. Hone «cel- 
lent thing to die with, but a most unsubs’ "ing 
with which to supply life. 

And now, as a partial solution to this proble - me 


say, the State must be more generous in its appro, iations. 
The amount of appropriations granted to public school 
uses by this rich old Commonwealth has been, to say the 
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best, absurdly small. And the same may be said of its | 
normal school appropriation. While New York spends | 


its hundred thousand:, and thus enables its normal schools 
to spring into being as if by magic, our State grants the 
meagre sum of $15,090, after the schools have, with the 
most painful efforts, struggled into a crippled existence. 
Again, while our neighbor provides normal instruction 
free by appropriating annually about $140,000, our State 
grants but little more than one tenth as much. Our 
normal school policy is in a measure still illiberal. Did 
the State grant, as it should, at least $50,000 to each 
normal schvol when first founded, our twelve normal 
schools would all be erected and be in successful opera- 
tion within a year But with our present policy, unless 
some Herculean efforts are put forth, a quarter of a cen- 


tury may elapse before we shall see the last one built. | 


It is ungenerous, too, that a few private citizens in each 
district should be required and expected to pay for the 
erection of buildings and the organization and establish . 


ment of schools which are designed to benefit the whole | 


State. They are and should be State institutions, and 
the State is bound to give them proper support. They 
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the small appropriation granted by law. As a result, a 
portion of the already small number of teachers in the 
county remain at home, and the Institute, while it may 
not be a total failure, can be called but little else. There 
should be a remedy for this. Teachers in small or 
sparsely settled counties should have the same {facilities 
and the same quality of instruction offered as those in 
the more favored counties of the State, There is no 
reison why they should be made to rest satisfied with a 
few talks on education by clergymen, or lawyers, who 
have not made Institute instruction a study, or by the 
crude and unsystematized efforts of their own unpracticed 
and inexperienced fellow-teachers, while those in other 
counties are reaping the benefit of instruction from the 
lips of men who have made teaching and methods of 
teaching a life study. There are men who are peculiarly 
fitted for the post of Institute instructors, just as there are 
men peculiarly adapted to the professions of law and 
medicine, and it should be the privilege of every body of 
teachers in an Institute to be instructed by these men. 
Our law as it stands at present is defective, because 


while it grants to some counties the smal] sum of $200, 


are no louger an experiment, but an established fact, and | 


let them be recognized as such. If the State bring itself | 


into closer communion with them by granting them more 
liberal appropriations, all the better. The State has too 
little control of these institutions at present. They still 
partake too much of the character of private seminaries 


and academies, and too little of the character of broad | 


State institutions, 

Were our own State appropriatiations at present as 
liberal proportionately as thirty years ago, there would be 
granted annually for public schvol uses over three mil- 
lion of dollars. What might we not accomplish with 
this magnificent sum at our disposal? Let this amount 
be appropriated to our public school cause, and the people 
will be relieved of the heavy burden of taxation under 
which many sections of the State now struggle to keep 
the schools open the minimum number of munths con- 
templated by the law. Corporations and monopolies, 


it grants to many others a still smaller amount. If an 
Institute can be barely successful on S200, wh.t are its 


' chances when less than one-third of this is available? 


Ths defect might be remedied by the appointment of a 
Board of four instructors by the State, at a salary about 
equivalent to what is now granted by law from the 
respective county treasuries. This S-ate Board could act 
as examiners of all candidates for the State Permanent Cer- 
tificate, and the classes for graduation at our State normal 
schools. Institute work requiring most of their time 
during fall and winter, and examinations during spring 
They will have enough to keep them busy, and enable 


| them to earn their salary. 


which in the main pay this tax, would thus be | 


enabled to accomplish an untold amount of good in a 
way their charters never contemplated. As our State 


Superintendent in his last annual report very truthfully | 


remarks: “An increase in the State appropriation to 
schools would not impose any heavier burdens upon the 
people in the shape of taxes, but tend to relieve them of 
a portion of those under which they now labor—not to 
take morjey out of their pockets, but to put money into 
them.” 

We do not ask that all this appropriation be given to 
the public schools, We want free instruction in our 
normal schools, and we want free colleges. We want 
the efforts of such institutions as Lehigh University, and 
others in which free instruction is given, seconded by 
every college in our State, Let us have free high schools, 
or, if you please, call them free academies, and to enable all 
these institutions—public schools, academies, normal 
schools and colleges—to give a thoroughly free and 
thoroughly substantial education, grant them liberal 
appropriations. Let the representatives of the people be 
more liberal, that people themselves may be more liberal, 
more intelligent and more broadly cultivated. 

Another pressing need is a more systematic method of 
conducting county Institutes, and probably better sys- 
tematised instruction. Some counties have been pecu- 
liarly fortunate in the selection of County Superintendents, 
who have been able from the beginning to awaken a 
great interest in th: Institute, and make it a success. 
Many others with efficient superintendeats fail in a meas- 
ure because they cannot secwre first-class instructors with 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Each member of the Board, while competent to in- 
struct in all the branches usually discussed before an In- 
stitute, may be specially qualified in some particular de- 
partment or departments, 

This Board should be appointed by the State Superin- 
tendent, irrespective of creed or party, on the ground of 
special fitness alone, and should hold office the same 
length of time as the appointing officer. The State 
should then be so apportioned that two adjoining counties 
may hold their Institutes at the same time, thus enabling 
each member of the Board to attend two Institutes each 
week, without much extra travel, and each Institute to 
receive and enjoy the instruction alternately of two mem- 
bers of the Board, 

Some of the special advantages of such a Board would 
be: 

1. Each Inscitute in the State would be enabled to en- 
joy the instruction of men especially qualified and adapted 
to the work. 

2. The Institute work would become better systema- 
tized and more practical in*its character. 

3- The standard of qualifications for a Permanent 
Certificate, or a normal school diploma would, be more 
uniform. 

4 A State Certificate would in all sections of the 
State be prima facie evidence that its holder was well 
qualified, and merited all that the certificate set forth. 

This idea of a State Board is put forth in this crude 
shape, with the earnest hope that it may prove the little 
leaven which shall! leaven the whole lump, 

Let us, then, have a closer union between private and 
public school interests; a higher standard in al) our 
schools ; a uniform standard for all State certificates ; 
better trained teachers with reasonable salaries ; more 
liberal State appropriations, and a State Board of examin- 
ers and instructors, and our system will stand far in 
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advance of that of any other state in this great republic. | p'ayed so rare a talent. 


DR, THOS, H. BURROWES-——IN MEMORIAM, 


Hon. J. P. Wickersham then read the fol. | 


lowing series of resolutions, as a tribute of re- 
spect to the memory of the late Dr. Thos, H. 
Burrowes : 

Wuereas, Since the last meeting of this association 
it has pleased Divine Providence to remove by death 
Hon. Thomas H, Burrowes, LL. D., one of the earliest 
friends and warmest advocates of our common-school 
system ; therefore 

Resolved, That the death of Dr. Burrowes is to us a 
source of profound sorrow. 

Resolved, That as a man, as a citizen, and as an edu- 
cator, the deceased deserved well of his fellow-men. 

Resolwed, That in a special manner, as a body of 
teachers, we recognize the fullowing as among the great 
services of the deceased to the cause of education: The 
practical organization of our common school system, as 
its head in 1836, 1837, and 1838, and the putting of it 
into full and successful operation ; starting the School 
‘fournal, and editing it for nearly nineteen years; valu- 
able assistance in founding this association in 1852, and in 
promoting its interests in subsequent years; framing the 
normal school law of 13573; three years of educational 
work as State Superintendent of Common Sehools from 
1860 to 1863; and carrying into effect the plan for the 
establisiment of a system of schools for the education and 
maintenance cf the destitute children of soldiers and sail- 
ors orphaned by the war of the Rebellion, and supervising 
for three years the schools thus established. 

Resolved, That we pledge our active co-operation in 
any effort that may be made by those more intimately 
connected with the deceased to express in some suitable 
way gratitude for services rendered by him to the cause 
of popular education, and to perpetuate the memory of 
his good deeds. 

Res./ved, That a copy of the:e resolutions, signed by 
the officers of the association, be transmitted to the family 
of Dr. Burrowes. 

In presenting the resolutions, Mr. W. made 
the following remarks : 

In what I shall say upon the adoption of 
these resolutions, I shall not attempt an analy- 
sis of the character of Dr. Burrowes, nor the 
di:cussion in detail of his claims as an educator. 
Some day I shall undertake that task, in fulfill- 
ment of a promise made him years ago, and 
will perform it as best Ican. To day, I shall 
refer only to the services mentioned in the 
resolutions. 

Dr. Burrowes was not the father of the Com 
mon School System of the State, in the sense 
of planning it; but it was he who put it into 
successful operation, as its head, during the 
years named. During the eighteen months 
between the establishment of the system in 
1834, and the time when he took charge of its 
administration, but little had been done. Out 
of 907 districts in the State, only 93 had put 
the system in operation, and there were but 
451 schools, and 19,864 scholars. Immedi- 
ately, he commenced that work of organiza- 
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He revised the law 
of 1834, and prepared a digest of it; pre- 
scribed all the necessary forms; carried on the 
immense correspondence incident to the intro- 
duction of the system; and when all this labor 
failed to reconcile the difficulties and make the 
whole work smoothly, he went out into the 
State, holding meetings in every county but 
eight, addressing the people, answering objec- 
tions to the law, and explaining its workings, 
The result of all this labor was that when he 
left the department the system was in opera- 
tion in 840 districts, with 5,26¢ schools open, 
and an attendance of 374,732 pupils. 

He established the Pennsylvania School Four- 
nal, In 1852, in the old court-house at Lan- 
caster, a teacher from the country rose and 
offered a resolution that a school journal be 
published in the county, of which Dr. Bur- 
rowes should take charge. He did so, starting 
with less than 50 subscribers, In this, as in 
many other undertakings, he showed a kind of 
faith or trust which to practical men seemed 
altogether absurd. But the publication grew, 
and soon became the State journal; and, during 
its nineteen years’ existence, it has done a great 
work, While it is true that things may have 
been published in it, written by Dr. Burrowes, 
that ought never to have been written or pub- 
lished, still its power for good has been great, 
and its influence has greatly aided in the build- 
ing up of our schoo! system. It is but just 
that the teachers of Pennsylvania should recog- 
nize his nineteen years of unrequited labor in 
their behalf; for the ourma/ was never a 
source of pecuniary profit to him. 

He was one of the founders of this Associa- 
tion. There is cne present who will remem- 
ber with me che first meeting of this body at 
Harrisburg in 1852. Dr. Burrowes was Pres- 
dent of the body, and so remained until the 
adoption of the constitution rendered him in- 
eligible by limiting the officers to teachers ex- 
clusively. But he always took a lively interest 
in the proceedings—scarcely ever missing a 
meeting—and often taking an active part in the 
proceedings, especially when great questions 
of State school policy were under considera- 
tion. There are few members who have at- 
tended as many meetings or done as much 
service. 

He was the framer of our Normal School 
law. The idea of Normal Schools is not indi- 
genous to Pennsylvania. The idea of our 
present system of Normal Schools may belong 
to others; the horor of successfully building 
ug the first Normal Schoo] undoubtedly be- 


longs to others, but the law under which they 


tion for which, throughout his life, he dis- | were organized was written and framed by 
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him, Imperfect as it is, ours is the only organ- 
ically-connected system of Normal Schools in 
the United States. 
six schools now in operation, four others pre- 
paring for rec»gnition by the State, and the re- 
mainder will be established before three years 
go by. 

These are the noble fruits of his work, and 
many are here to day who have experienced 
their benefits. 


Under this law, we have | 
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distinct from colleges, and gives an enlightened 
plan for their management. In his report of 
the winter of 1838 he seems to have fully ma- 
tured his ideas, and presents one of the ablest 
papers, if not the ablest, upon the subject af 
education, ever’ written in this country. Those 
ideas were germinal and prophe‘ic; from them 


grew the law which he afterward framed, 


Dr. Burrowes again held the office of State | 


Superintendent in 1861, 1862, and 
This was a time of «ar and the incident ex- 
citeanent, but under his judicious management 
the system was kept up to its full working 
capacity. 

The last of his great services to which I 
shall refer was that of organizing the plan for 
the education of the orphans of our soldiers and 
sailors. No other State has made so generous 
provision for these; indeed, all the other 
States combined have not done so much in this 
respect as Pennsylvania. Few other men 
would have formed so extensive a plan, or been 
so successful in its accomp.ishment. 

Between Dr. Burrowes and myself there ex- 
isted for more than twenty years the closest 
friendship. We traveled, roomed, worked and 
counseled together, I trust, for the honor of 
Pennsylvania in her grandest work—the educa- 
tion of her children; and if a cloud came be- 
tween us toward the last, it has al] passed 
away to-day. If he had his faults—ss who 
has not ?—let them all be covered with the 
broad mantle of charity, while we cherish his 
many virtues, and revere his memory as one of 
the truest friends of the great cause in which 
we are engaged. 

Prof. Edward Brooks, of Millersville Nor- 
mal School, said that having been intimately 
associated with Dr, Burrowes for several years, 
personally and professionally, he felt it his duty 
to add a few words to what had been so ably 
said. While the common school system may not 
owe its birth to Dr. Burrowes, he was its 
father in the sense of having nursed it, brought it 
it up and deve'oped it from infancy to man- 
hood. 
normal school system of Pennsylvania. He 
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and under which our normal schools have 
grown up. 

Dr. Burrowes was a large man, with a large 
brein and large ideas. Years ago he advocated 
the erection uf homes for the common school 


teachers, with gardens. In a large sense, the 


title of father of the common school system 


may justly be bestowed on him, 

But he is dead. His place is vacant to-day. 
The hand that penned the law is resting be- 
neath the sod; the brain that developed these 
ideas is moldering to dust; the voice that so 
earnestly advocated them is hushed to silence. 
It is my sad privilege to drop a tear to his 
memory, and to lay my humble chaplet of eu- 
logy upon his new-made grave, 

The best monument to a good man is the 
gratitude of the people whom he has bene- 
fited; and that monument the teachers of 
Pennsy!vania will to-day erect to Dr. Bur- 
rowes’s memory. 

Mr. Conly Plotts, of Williamsport, added 
a word in memory of an old friend. He well 
remembered the convention which formed this 
Association, and the labors of Dr. Burrowes. 
With regard to the paternity of the system, 
so far as that honor could belong to a county, 
it should be awarded to the county ot Lancas- 
ter. He had always looked upon Dr. Bur- 
rowes as a great educator, and could not let 
this occasion pass without some words of tri- 
bute to his memory. 

Mr. E. T. Burgan, of the Agricultural Col- 
lege, Centre county, said that in 1868 the 
trustees of that institution fixed upon Dr, Bur- 
rowes as the man to reconstruct and reorganize 


it. He accepted, with the condition that he 


He was emphatically the father of the | 


was sensible that the great defect of the sys- | 
tem, when he took hold of it, was the lack of | 


competent, trained teachers. In his first re- 
port he recommended that a_ normal school 


department be established in two different col- | 


leges at opposite ends of the State, and that an 


appropriation of $10,000 be made for that | 


purpose. 
ideas are more fully d<veloped, and he recom- 
mends the establishment of twonormal schools, 


In his second report (1837) his 


| 
| 
‘ 


should have its entire management in his own 
hands, He undertook to harmonize the phys- 
ical labor and the educational departments, and 
was engaged in that work up to the time of his 
death. On behalf of the faculty and trustees, 
he would say that his efforts had been emi- 
nently successful, and that the institution was 
now working better than any other of similar 
character in the United S-ates, and stood on a 
firmer foundation than ever before. 

Hon. H. C. Hickok said that soon after he 
reluctantly entered the Schoo] Department he 
made the acquaintance of Dr. Burrowes, then the 


| recognized common school oracle of the State, 
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who called to see about his unfulfilled contract for | shaping an early school policy, and molding 


the preparation of the Pennsylvania School 


Architecture, and Mr. H., afterwards became the | 


medium through which the manuscript and 
proof-sheets passed between the author and 
the State printers. Their personal and semi 
official relations became avite intimate, being 
in harmonious accord much of the time, but 
sometimes differing widely on practical ques 
tions of school policy; the one having the 
central inside view and responsibility, and 


the other judging from an outside and some- | 


times local stand-point; the one the official 


right, the other being constitutionally aut | 
| few days, was accompanied by a private note, say- 
ing: ‘ If you get this bill through, it will be the 


Casar aut nullus. Mr. H. sometimes encoun 
tered the weight of criticisms that were neither 
just in themselves nor encouraging to the | 
workers in the arduous field of school opera. | 
tions. Mr. H., said it was not until after he | 
left the Department, and could look at it from | 
the outside, and watch the movements of his | 
two immediate successors, that he realized how | 
much more and better had been accomplished | 
than he himself supposed, when in the thickest | 
of the fight. Mr. H. wrote the law and pro 
cured its passage, making the Schoo! Yournal | 
the organ of the Department, but it was, to a | 
considerable extent, a disappointment to both | 
the Department and the Editor; and, notwith- | 
standing the service it did render, and the | 
heavy sacrifices its proprietor made to sustain 
it, yet there were years when the speaker feit | 
that an intelligent and rapid amanuensis in the | 
Department, and the publication of official de- | 
cisions in the daily papers at the seat of govern- 
ment, would have been more serviceable than the 
Stat: subscription tothe Yournal/. It was, how- 
ever, steadfastly maintained and not suffered to 
lapse, anda more promising era has now been en- 
tered upon. In saying this much, Mr. H. 
was not unmindful of the sacred maxim— 
De mortuis nil, nisi benum—nor in the slightest 
degree disposed to violate its spirit in this or | 
any other case. In after years, when Dr. B. 
had inyited him to join in the administration 
of the Soldiers’ Orphans’ School, and do tke 
traveling field-work, old school affairs were 
talked over, and in the light of newly commu- 
nicated facts, of which he had not before been 
cognizant, Dr. B. was just enough to admit he 
had not understood the real situation of affairs 
on certain controverted subjects, and gave 
credit that had before been withheld. And 
now let all causes of difference be buried 
out of sight, and the green turf rest lightly 
above him. 

Mr. Hickok then referred to Dr. Burrowes’s 
large mental calibre, and suggestive fertility of 
resources ; and the great apility displayed in 








| the organization of the system in its infancy— 


citing his last annual report in 1839, as, under 
the circumstar ces, one of the most remarkable 
documents in our educational annals; he being 
at the time a very young man, much younger 
than any of h’s successors in office, and without 
precedents to guide him. 

Our Nermal school law was written by Dr. 
Burrowes in compliance with a private request 
from the speaker himself to prepare a bi.] em- 
body ing State Superintendent Curtin’s recom- 
mendations upon the subject in his annual report 
for 1856. The manuscript, which came in a 


hest day’s work I have ever done, and the best 
winter’s work you have ever done.” 

The bill did get through, “* by the skin of its 
teeth,” as an administration measure, near the 
close of the session, chiefly through the tact, 
address and influence of Col. Curtin, as head 
of the School Department and premier of the 
administration. 

The suggestive paternity of the law is un- 
doubtedly due in its general features to Benja- 
mine Bannan, Esq., of Pottsville, whose ela>- 


| orate letterupon the subject to Gov. Pollock, 


in the winter of 1855, had, in the course of 
current correspondence, been forwarded to 


| Dr. Burrowes for him to look at, and he re- 


tained it, and it was never returned to the de- 
partment. That letter and the development 
of the Millersville Normal School were un- 
doubtedly the germs that brooded in the mind 
of Dr. Burrowes, until at the righ: moment 
they ripened into the law as it came from his 
hands, 

Amongst his latest correspondence with Dr. 
Burrowes, shortly before his death, not having 
heard of his illness, was a request, from data 


| furnished, to prepare a bill for the re.organ- 


ization of the Philadelphia school system, 
which has largely outgrown its swaddling 
clothes, and needs extensive reconstruction. 
If he had lived, that service would no doubt 
have been promptly rendered. 

In reply to other speakers, Mr. H. remarked 
that the entire agency of Thaddeus Stevens in 
our School affairs, consisted of two speeches 
in the House at Harrisburg; one in 1835 in 
defense of the Common Schools, in which he 
proved, by a dollar-and cent argument, that the 
Common Schools were cheaper than the pauper 
schools which they supplanted ; and the other, 
by far the most eloquent of the two, in 1838, 
in behalf of higher instt ions of le: ni g, 
which he thought ought to be, and he hoped 
would be, republished in the School Fournal. 
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The printed copy had fired his zeal, and | 
kindled his imagination in his student days, at 
the time of its delivery, and he had not lost its | 
inspiration yet, | 

One of the oldest fathers of our school 
system was probably Samuel Buck, a wealthy 
bachelor of Philadelphia, recently deceased at 
a very advanced age, who prccured his elec- 
tion to the legislature for no other purpose | 
than to establish schools for the people, and | 
having gained his point retired permanently to 
private life. | 

Another patriarch in the cause was Hon, | 
Samuel D. Ingham, of Bucks county, after- | 


ward President Jackson’s Secretary of the | 
Treasury, who was the power behind the | 
throne in Gov. Wolf’s administration, and is 
said, in. an emergency, to have dictated coer 
c've terms in defense of the cause, that were | 
complied with. 

In closing, Mr. H. thought the resolutions 
presented were judicious, discriminating and 
just, and he could vote for them cheerfully, as 
well as for any other testimonial that might be 
proposed. He thought, however, that the 
best and most appropriate monument to Dr. 
Burrowes’ memory would be the publication 
in book form of his educational writings and 
addresses. 

Prof. S. S. Greene, of Brown University, 
R. I., said no single State could fairly claim so 
distinguished an educator as Dr. Burrowes. 
Rhode Island claimed her share in him, as one 
of the great educators of the country. His 
name was well known there, and highly hon 
ored. He was one who wielded a powerful 
in‘uence among teachers, and in his death had 
fallen one who was a power in the cause. 
Having known him personally and by his 
writings, he had desired to say a word of 
respect and honor to the memory of a great 
and good man. 

The resolutions were unanimously adopted 
by a rising vote. 

The resolutions of respect to the memory | 
of Mr. Wm. F. Wyers were postponed until 
to-morrow morning. 

State Superintendant Wickersham offered the 
following, which was unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed to | 
devise a plan for the erection of a suitable monument in 
the Capitol grounds at Harrisburg to commemorate the 
services of the chief founders and most distinguished pro- 
moters of our common schoel system, and report it to the | 
association at its next meeting 

After some statements concerning the pro- 
posed excursion to Niagara, adjourned. 


TUESDAY EVENING. 
The academy was crowded, and the even- 
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ing’s exe-cises opened with the reading of an 


'essay by Miss Jennie Reighard, of Williams- 


port; subject : 
LABOR AND REST. 


Labor and Rest are the two great lessons which the 
world first learned from its Divine Author. From His 
labor sprung its existence and in His rest originated the 
day of its.sacred repose. These lessons were taught in 
the creation of our planet and its inhabitants, and they 
still speak to us from every ehange in the outward life of 
the one, and may still be learned from every advance step 
in the progress of the others. 

At a small distance below the barren and rocky sur- 
trace of our earth, there are to be found the treasure 


| houses which, when unlocked, as many of them have 


been by the hand of labor, have proven the great source 
of our material prosperity. But these riches are not alto- 


| gether the product of human skill andtoil. They are now 


to be found, because ages ago, in the bygone time, the 


| clouds, the air, the sunshine, these quiet workers of God, 


were over this same surface fostering into being a luxu- 
riant vegetation. As some of the world’s benefactors are 
but poorly appreciated by those who mingle with them in 
life, and are understood only by their coming fellow men, 
so this vegetation may have been little prized by the 
people who then walked amid its shadows and enjoyed its 
fragrance; but it is none the less valued now, since 
the lapse of ages has not only crystallized its leaves, and 
twigs, and branches, into mines of wealth and gems of 
beauty, but has also brought forth a race of people better 


| fitted to appreciate this value. 


As generation after generation of men passed from the 
stage of action, so, one by one, each of these silent mem 
bers of the woodland worked out its life mission and 
sank to rest in its leafy tomb, ‘The roll of centuries 
covered up their last vestige from the gaze of humanity. 
No fruitful soil or grateful sunshine can ever again wake 
them from their deep s!umber, and invest them with the 
vigorous life which they once possessed, But, even in 
this state of rest, they are no less useful to mankind. The 
same trees which graced the lawn, gave beauty to the 
forest, or furnished shelter to the weary traveler in the 
ages agone, are now brought forth in a different form, to 
drive out from our homes the wintry blast, to deck with 
beauty the halls of art, and to so light up our cities and 
towns as to almost change their midnight into sunshine. 

It is thus through the agency of labor that the vegetable 
and mineral kingdoms are made to contribute to our hap- 
piness. The work of the Divine Architect, slowly de- 
veloping the earth, and keeping the universe in motion, 
furnishes the strongest incentive to human labor, and 
leaves it to adapt the varied forms of inert matter to our 
convenience and comfort 

The same relation* exists in the intellectu:] world. 
God is himself the Great Educator. The whole earth, 
with its glittering rivers, grand old mountains, and shad- 
owed vales, is His laboratory. The stee! blue canopy of 
the stars is the map which he spreads out before us; the 
broad expanse of ocean, the canvas thrown out upon 
which He paints the beauties of the earth and mirrors 
the glory of the heavens. In every department of this 
great school the voice of labor isheard. It is murmured 
by the brooklets as they bubble up pure and bright from 
their home on the cragged mountain side, and thence 
work their way to the far-off depths of the valley. 
It is echoed back by the surging river as it marshals its 
tributaries and travels on its winding course through farm 
and woodland, until it finds rest in the ocean, Its music 
is chanted by the spheres as they roll in their ceaseless 
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orbits. The sweetness of every flower of the landscape, 
and the fragrance of every leaf uf the forest, are freighted 
with the perfume of labor. 

vith such a teacher and under such a system of 
instruction, it is strange that thereare any idlers. Idleness 
finds no encouragement. It is an unnatural condition, 
and hence it is that childhood is in many cases the most 
busy time of life. The first faint efforts of mind and 
body are then continually called forth by the attractions 
of surrounding nature. If no effort is made to go be- 
yond the boundary line of these first attractions, the 
mental and moral growth stops, the wheels of progress 
stand still, and the busy child, sitting down into that inert 
and satisfied condition which we call idleness, becomes 
the worthless man or woman. It is the object of educa- 
tion to so lead out the faculties of the young learner 
beyond the circle of knowledge which affords entertain. 
ment in his childhood, that by successive discoveries of 
truth he may never grow weary, but may find that rest 
and enjoyment in the contemplation of each truth which 
will invigorate him for additional research, and higher 
attainment. Education proposes to make nature no less 
interesting to him in the later years of life than when 


her enchanting beauties first sprung upon his vision, and | 


awakened into life the first gleamings of his intellect. 

Ir is only the earnest, active worker who is in symmetry 
with nature and can appreciate the instructions which 
she is always imparting, that can enjoy rest. There is no 
rest but that which derives its charm from labor. The 
idlers, who recline along the shaded walks of life, seem- 
ing to enjoy perfect contentment, know nothing about 
rest. It is only the zealous laborers, who bear the 
“burden and heat of the day,” whether they toil in the 
field, the work shop, the State, the church or the school- 
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| prize a liberal education will think strange to hear it 
' spoken of as coming within the scope of the common 
school. Both are wrong in the judgment of your speaker, 
and I hope to demonstrate such a relation between schools 
of these two classes,such an identity of aim between 
them, that something of dignity may accrue to the pri- 
mary schools, in the estimation of those who prize liberal 
education, while the colleges shall seem entitled to some 
favor with the multitude of the friends of common 

| schools 
I assume that the college is an agency for the promo- 
tion of liberal education. Thischaracter has always been 
claimed by it; and I trust that it will long recognize 
herein its proper glory, although some circumstances in- 
dicate that the temptation will be strong to ‘change its 
glory for that which cannot profit.” The ¢esire for the 
“popularization” of higher education, leading to the 
establishment of special courses of study in connection 
with colleges, or of separate institutions for technical 
and practical instruction, but, called ‘‘ colleges,” or uni- 
versities—in this country only a moreambitivus name for 
colleges—is in danger, no doubt, of confounding lorig estab- 
| lished distinctions within the sphere of education, and 
rendering doubtful the precise function of the college. I 
still assume it to be the furtherance of liberal education. 
But what is liberal education? It is evident that a 
definite understznding of this term is indispensab’e to any 
intelligent judgment concerning either its value or the 
relation in which it stands to any institution whatever. 


| And the term, though familiar enough, is by no means 


room, who can enjoy the brief moments of repose which | 


our pilgrimage affords. Itis these who are fitting them- 
selves for the glorious habitation, where the weary are 
forever at rest. 


Mr. A. F, MacCollin, of Lebanon, sang the 


of so obvious import that, for the purposes of a careful 
discussion, we may leave it to explain itself. We wish 
to employ the words in no novel or capricious sense, but 
to express exactly what they have for ages been intended 
toconvey. Yet, if I could call attention to this point 
in a company of intelligent people who had not given 


| considerable thought to it, it is almost certain that they 


prayer from Stradeila, accompanied by J. W. | 


Andrus, of Williamsport. 


Prof, Geo, R. Bliss, of Lewisburg, Pa., read | 


| to the point of view from which we regard it. 
| may be, in 


the following paper on the 


COMMON RELATION OF COLLEGES AND PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS TO LIBERAL EDUCATION, 


The relation between the common school and the college 
in reference to liberal education is a theme le.s directly practi- 
cal than would generally be thought appropriate to an occa- 
sion like the present, but it has clung to my mind as one 


would have formed a variety of conceptions of the special 
quality of /ibera! education. It is not all education, every 
one would say. The epithet “liberal” specializes « kind 
of education with a difference distinguishing it from other 
kinds of the same thing. And obviously we may dis- 
criminate between many varieties of .ducation according 
Thus it 
respect to the place of its acquisition, 


| common school, academic, collegiate or home education ; 


which, on several accounts, might be considered by us 
should get from the generality of men, would be “ob- 


with advantage. To have clear fundamental ideas of 
the nature and bearing of our work may often be quite 
as important and helpful as to understand the particular 
processes by which we are to reach our end. The essen- 


tial nature, the “idea” of education, as we are engaged 


in administering it, is a toric at least suited to modify the 
spirit in which we labor, and so ultimately to affect our 
practice. 

It is not unlikely that some, on hearing the title of 
my discourse, may revolt at it as implying the marriage 
of unlike species, and think that the relation between 
the common schooi and the college is like that anciently 
existing between the Jews and the Samaritans, “‘who had 
no dealings with each other.’ Many, no doubt, are great 
friends to the common school who think that colleges 


are a quite superfluous institution, and liberal education | 


rather an ornamental luxury than a real advantage to its 
possessor. On the other hand, some who would highly 


| with reference to its intended application it may be 


useful, ornamental, theoretical, practical; with respect to 
the province of our complex being, to which it specially 
relates, it may be physical, intellectual, moral; of the 
imagination, of the taste, etc., etc., almost without end, 
Perhaps the most ready and common explanation of the 
word “liberal,” in the phrase libe:al education, that we 


tained at college.” A man educated at college would be 
called liberally educated, and sv he ought to be if indeed 
he has been educated there. But to define the term 
thus would hinder us from ascribing a liberal education 
to one who might have received an equal or even precisely 
like training and tuition at home or at any other place; 
whereas it is the main end of this address, to show that 
liberal education is pre-eminently, and of right exclu- 
sively the function of the common school also. In like 
manner I might set aside “ professional” as an equivalent 
to liberal in this connection, which some would proba- 
bly pronounce it, whereas it is no more so than “me- 
chanical” or “agricultural,” but like these is the very 
antithesis to what we are inquiring about. The lawyer, 


as such, is no more liberally educated than the black- 
smith or miller, as such. 
But when I say that “ professional” is the widest sense, 
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including industrial, and equivalent to ‘ occupation:!,” is 
the antithesis to “liberal” in the phrase before us, you 
will at once perceive that I understand “ unprofessiona!,”’ 
“ that which has no respect directly to one’s particular oc- 
cupation, business, calling,’ to be the proper sense of the 
epithet “liberal.” The genus education may, with ref- 
erence to our present inquiry, be divided into the two species 
of professional or special, and non-professional, general or 
merely human ; and the latter is liberal education. 

To illustrate: we may suppose a youth to have been 
destined to some one of the vocations or handicraf.s that 
encounter each other in the grand melee of life, and that 
he is set to acquire as directly as possible the education 
that should fit him for that. It may need much study 
or little; no matter, so long as it all nas avowedly this 
end. Some occupations may in one view require no 
study, in the ordinary sense, at all. The carpenter, 
blacksmith, shoemaker, may acquire his art, doubtless 
merely as a routine, by observing and imitating his mas~ 
ter workman But even here one can only become an 
intelligent and thoroughly competent artisan by under 
staffing the principles which are involved in his craft, 
and which once understood, enlighten all its processes, 
suggest improvements in them, and give him a -:ore com- 
plete certainty of good result. These principles he may 
acquire through books, or by the voice of one competent 
to expound them; that is, in effec’, hy schools. Thus the 
carpenter may get help from the sciences of botany and 
chemistry in regard to the structure of his lumber, from 
mathematics in regard to the strength of materials, from 
architecture in regard to the proportion of the parts of 
structures on wich convenience and beauty depend, &c. 
The blacksmith may profitably inquire into the nature, ori- 
gin, classes of his iron and steel, the chemistry of oxidation, 
of welding of metals; the tanner into the chemistry of 
tanning ; the cloth-dresser into the scientific explanations 
or fulling, dyeing, bleaching; while the agriculturist will 
find occasion for acquaintance with geology, animal and 
vegetable physiology, chemistry, and what not, In each 


of these lines of investigation there is plainly room for | 
| man, whom I the more readily quote because, in addition 


| to a profound acquaintance, theoretical and practical, with 
| the matter in hand, he was himself an illustrious model 


indefinite research, and there is scarcely any occupation 
that does not open a boundless field of scientific attain- 
ment in order to its most successful practice. 

Assistance in the prosecution of such studies is a means 
of education; actual attainments of this kind are one 
branch of education. What I would desire to have you 
t asticularly notice in regard to it is, that it all has refer- 
ence directly to proficiency in some particular business. 
It is good and profitable in so far as it makes the recipi- 
ent competent for his trade. By it all knowledge, all 
culture, all discipline, is valued according to its tendency 
to professional fruit. The most important departments 
of study which lie aloof from this are of no account. 


This is one kind of education, and, certainly, a very | 
| called liberal.” 


countries, perhaps, in our country, where illimitable fields | Sir Wm. Hamilton, with abundant iteration, and by Ts 


important one. In the present age, of all ages, and of all 
of undeveloped and unexplored wealth invite the search 
and grasp of industry, where the primeval injunction to 
“subdue the earth’’ seems specially renewed to us, there 
may naturally be a preponderant eagerness for that know}l- 
edge and training by which men can most effectually 
possess themselves of the hidden treasures which await 
acquisition. It is every way reasonable and right that 
not merely the physician, the lawyer, the divine, but the 
farmer, the manufacturer, the tradesman, the merchant, 
engineer and miner, should have all possibly h=Ipful appa- 
ratus provided for his more thorough mastery of the sci- 
ence, the history, the theory and practice of his art. In 
this view we may congratulate ourselves on the interest 
of late manifested throughout our land in polytechnic and 
agricu!tural schools, and wish that they may be established 
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in sufficient numbers, under such intelligent supervision 
and with so liberal a supply of means as to bring within 
the reach of every workman all necessary knowledge of 
the principles ani practice of his calling. Doubtless the 
wants of the whole community would thus be more ade- 
quately and more cheaply supplied, and a more rapid pro- 
gress of invention and discovery, with a consequent in- 
crease of wealth, and comfort, and general culture, would 
result. 

But, while thus allowing the value of this kind of 
education, and yielding not to its warmest advocatesin a 
conviction of its necessity, ] deny that it has any claim 
to be called /ihera/ education, or that liberal education is 
otherwise th.n partially and accidentally promoted by the 
arrangements and .nstitutions which it sets on foot. It 
is special, or practical, or professional education, and I 
have characterized it as the logical antithesis of liberal 
education, which also we may now the better proceed to 
describe. 

What then és liberal education? It is general—while 
the other branch was special —embracing as far as possi- 
ble a// forms of discipline, and departments of knowledge; 
theoretical—when that was practical—or at least aiming 
not at all directly at the performance of any business 
calling ; and whereas that was professional, this is human, 


| and tends to fic its possessor for the widest circle of his 


responsibilities and duties; directly, that is, for what de- 
volves on him as a human being, a man, and only indi- 
rectly for that which pertains to his special vocation It 
is education for its own sake, rather than because of its 
conceived utility in gaini: g a livelihood, which fits one 
for the highest development and efficiency of his whole 
nature; the education of the man as distinguished from 
that of the workman. 

In this view of the difference between the two kinds, 
and the essential nature of each, I am supported by a mul- 
tizude of authorities, of diverse philosophical tendencies, 
through past genera:ions and the present. I will mention, 
particularly, the name of Dr. Thomas Arnold, head 
master of Rugby school, in England, a great and good 


of liberal culture, and at the same time instinct with the 
pure spirit of educational improvement, and universal 
philanthropy. ‘ Every man,” he says, “from the high- 
est to the lowest, has two businesses; the one his own 
particular profession or calling, be it what it will, 
whether that of soldier, seaman, farmer, lawyer, me- 
chanic, laborer, &c.; the other, his general calling 
which he has in common with all his neighbors, namely : 
The calling of acitizen and a man. The education 
which fits him for the first of these two businesses is 
called professional ; that which fits him for the second is 
The same idea has been expressed by 


S. Mill; nor is Professor Huxley’s account of liber: ed- 
ucation, in reference to its essential aim, in any way in- 
compatible with this. Time will not allow me to multi- 
ply citations as I could wish. 

Nor is this necessary, since the very term liberal educa- 


| tion, etymologically signifies what has now been ascribed 


to it. By “liberales” artes, doctrinae, liberalia, studia, 
the Romans, from whom we have derived the expression, 
signified studies, occupations, pursuits, befitting a free 
manliber as contrasted with those which they deemed 


| menial, servile, viz.: the industrial avocations, all of 
| which had the procurement of subsistence for an end, 


Liberal education is accordingly that which qualifies a 
man for independ:nt human activity, as exempt from the 
necessity of special toil, and at liberty to seek his own 
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enjoyment in any rational way. In the same sense, sub- 
stantially, the term in question has continued to be em- 
ployed down to the present time, and as it represents a 
clearly distinct species of education, which will always 
remain distinct, and always be desired, it seems important 
to adhere strictly to this view. 

But is not this, it is liable to be asked, a haughty and 
aristocratic idea of education--one which, however it 
might suit the lordly class in a nation of orders and 
castes, insults the equality of our political system? So 
we have read that men of the masses among us have 


argued and resolved, to say nothing of the delirious utter- | 
ances of French or other communists—as if feeling that | 


because they have missed or misused the opportunities 
for wide and generous culture, they would not willingly 
allow any to enjoy them. We have no slaves, it will be 
said ; and what are elsewhere, or in other times, the 
illiberal, sordid arts of subsistence, are here the common 
occupation of us all, for which our educatiun ouzht most 
directly to prepare us. And this statement touches, un- 
deniably, on a peculiarity of our condition which is of 
real and great importance. 
but so neither have we, thank heaven, any masters. As 
we must submit to being our own servants, so are we 
permitted, under God, to be our own lords. That we 
have severally to follow, and, therefore, all specially to 
fit ourselves for some useful employment, is also true. In 
the sweat of our face we must eat bread. But if we are 
tound to labor we are free, also—most of us, in fact, and 
ali equa'ly free, so far as our political privileges deter 
mine—to rest in its turn, and cultivate, to some extent, 
those liberal studies which attract us as men and as im- 
mortals. Enjoying the immunities of a free state, we 
are charged with the responsibilities of free citizens, and 


may reasonably feel ourselves, each in his station, per- | 


petually enjoined, as were the Roman magistrates only at 


certain perilous crises, to see to it that the republic re- | 


ceive po detriment. And what education do we not 
need for this? Especially are we free, as a people, to 
follow that higher vocation, supreme above all others and 
comprehending all, to which we are called as beings made 
in the image uf God, capable of His service and subject 
to His final judgment. Thus the more urgently our 
lower engagements press upon us, the more earnestly 


need we beware lest, while professing ourselves the lords | 


of the earth, we become its slaves, Our education ought 


to qualify us in the most perfect manner possible for our 


whole work and office as men, and most perfectly of all 
for the highest and most important part of it. 


Having thus defined the idea of liberal education, | 


shown its worthiness of the esteem in which it has been 


held, and the right of every man to a participation in its | 


benefits, it would be in place, if t'me allowed, to develop 


a little more fully what lies enfolded in that definition, | 
to explicate the conception, and to point out the means | 


by which it is to be practically realized. This general, 
human education includes two branches, as I have, per- 
haps, already intimated ; lies in two hemispheres, so to 
speak ; may be separated in thought, although scarcely in 
practice, into two processes. One is self-development— 


the calling forth, exercising, invigorating, perfecting of | 


the powers of the man himself. This should secure to 
him the utmost possible physical well being and hability; 
the accuracy and promptness of perception through all 


the senses, tenacity, comprehensiveness and readiness of | 


the memory; liveliness and regularity of the imagin- 
ation; clearness, strength and symmetry of the under- 
standing; fertility of invention; vigor of will, sensibil- 


ity and refinement of the feelings ; courtesy in manner, | 


and an effective capacity to express by tongue or pen 
the thoughts, emotions and will. That is one depart- 


We have no slaves, happily, | 
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| ment of liberal education, The other consists in fur- 
nishing the mind, thus drawn out and quickened, 
with the elements of knowledge, the primary facts, 
| seed-truths, concerning the universe in its various as- 

pects and divisions, concerning man in particular, and 
| concerning God; and, moreover, in delivering to it the 
| keys of all further knowledge which may be required for 
ail the functions, occasions and delights of non -profes- 
sional human life, I have already assumed that the col- 
| lege occupies itself with this departmeut of education. 

Its aim is to include nothing in its ccurse but what is 
important to every man claiming education, and to omit 
nothing (regard being had to the time allowed it, and 
| to the average capacities of its pupils), which is most im- 
| portant to the intrinsic development and personal equip- 
ment of men in our day for the highest success in any 
spe ial career of exertion. 

And it is obvious, I think, that the business of the 
common school lies wholly within the sphere of liberal 
| education, as thus described, and mostly within the 
former and more important branch of it. It intends to 
fit its alumni, not for any particular trade or avocation, 
| but for life in whatever trade, or in no trade at all. That 
| men find what they have there gone through with and 
acquired of great practical utility in their several callings, 
is in no manner inconsistent with this. The same is 
true of every stage and degree of liberal education. We 
by no means allow a distinction between liberal and use- 
ful education, between liberal and practical, but between 
liberal and professional, between what is useful for all 
and what is useful or practical for one. The essential 
thing is that all seek these advantages simply as men, 
and would need them just as much, let them devote 
themselves tou whatever other pursuit they might. 

It would be highly interesting, if we had the time, to 
trace the process of our common school training in re- 
ference to both these branches of culture, and show how 
it conduces to the general result. Taking the youthful 
mind while yet its faculties slumber undeveloped and inert, 
this process calls them forth in their order, perception, 
memory, imagination, judgment, reasoning, taste and 
conscience; gives command over attention, cultivates the 
power of abstract concep:ion, and gives facility and accu- 
racy in the expression of thought. Of all this it is ca- 
pable to a certain extent. All this it has rudimentarily 
| effected in innumerable instances, and if it does not effect 

so much in all instances it is not from any deficiency in 

the process itself, but because it is not adequately taken 
| advantage of by some of the parties concerned, 
| Thus grammar and the reading of well selected speci- 
mens of our best literature represent the philological and 
literary department in an entire course of liberal educa- 
tion. This discipline may insure an understanding of 
the laws by which the expression of our mental opera- 
tions is governed, and even when we search more deeply, 
| of those by which the operations themselves come to 

pass. This enables us to apprehend exactly the express- 
| ions of others, and guards us against the abuse of language 
from which mankind suffer so deplorably in all their 
weightiest interests. 

Arithmetic stands for the mathematical course, and, 
_ besides the obvious help afforded by it to every man in 

those calculations which he finds necessary, it powerfully 
, aids in grasping abstract notions, and breaks the youthful 
mind ino habits of patient and consecutive thought. 
Geography is capable of being so employed that it shall 
| typify the natural sciences to the untrained thought of 
| the young, as far as such science is possible for them, I 
am by no means satisfied, however, that the common 
school should attempt nothing more in this line of acqui- 
| sition, Although natural science, as science, cannot yet 
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be taught, it seems to me that the facts on which that 
science rests, facts of natural philosophy, of minerology, 
zoology, and especially of botany, may be communicated 
to children, through some modification of the object les- 
son, and kindergarten systems, in such a way as while 
facilitating and enlivening the general work of the school, 
to peculiarly awaken the habit of observation in the pu- 
pil, and to prepare him for an appreciation of that library 
of literature in science which is the distinction of our 
day. To omit preparation for the natural sciences in 
even the most elementary schools, what can be a more 
pitiful anachronism when Agassiz, and Henry, and Morse, 
and Faraday (although dead he yet speaketh), and Tyn- 








dall, and Huxley, and Darwin, and Wallace, and Argyll, 
to mention only a few names of English renown, are | 
flooding the world with scientific facts and speculations. | 


If to what has been named, we add facility in writing, 
and the elements of drawing and music, a due proportion 
of which must, I think, smooth the progress of the 
school routine while it cultivates the taste, and if we sup 
pose the whole to be administered under the plastic in- 
fluence of a pure, benevolent and pious instructor, we 
certainly see provision made in the common school for 
awakening, drawing out and guiding to a good degree 
of development, most of the leading faculties of the 
mind. 

And this, it is to be ever remembcred, is the true, the 
essential education of the man; the educing or drawing 
out of the mind out of itself (such being the etymologi- 
cal import of the word education), the bringing of the 
latent potency of reason to a distinct, full, symmetrical 
consciousness of itself and mastery of its powers; the 
revelation of a man to himself, what he is, that he may 
clearly see for what God has made him. This, to a con- 
siderable extent, common school instruction is capable, as 
we have seen, o! imparting. 

When we add that, besides this disciplinary develop- 
ment of the mind, it can proportionately supply the prin- 
ciples. of that general knowledge which has been shown 
to be one-half of the idea of education, its claim to the 





exalted favor of the community is abundantly justified, | 


and the gratitude felt toward it by so many recipients of 
its blessings is explained. 

I would be understood to speak, in all this, of com- 
mon schools in their simplest form, such, for instance, as 
they exist in our strictly rural districts. And, in regard 


to these, I speak rather of their idea, of what they are | 


capable of, and do in the most favorable circumstances 
attain. Of course in our cities, larger towns, and even 
in many villages, by the combination of several adjacent 
schools and the grading of the pupils, general education 
can be carried to a much more advanced stage within the 
the limits of the established system. With such happy 
success is this done in many places, that I wonder how 
any village, or even thickly populated portion of country, 
can content itself without a union or graded school. 
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these more advanced institutions, the mre abundant and 
better grounded supplies will the colleges rezeive from all, 
For the latter are, I repeat, a mere continuation of the 
series, a further stage only, on the same route, They of- 
fer to those who desire it, aid toward culture, still further 
prolonged than that of the academy and high school, just 
as these do to the nurslings of the common school, and 
for precisely the same end, namely, more complete quali- 
fication for the total function of humanity. These col- 
leges, no more than the common school, propose to train 
their pupils for any particular occupation, but to fit them 
somewhat more completely for the study and practice of 
any occupation to «hich they may beadapted It would 
be eisy to show how, theoretically, the same process of 
formal and informing tuition is carried through this 
whole series of schouls, by a regular progression but sub- 
stantial identity of means,—philology, mathematics, 
science, logic, literature, history, psychology, ethics, sociol- 
ogy, rhetoric; and as no one can rationally wish to stop 
short with that measure of instruction and mental! furni- 
ture which the primary school affords, but will crave the 
advantages of the grammar and high school, so it is 
certain that many who have worthily appropriated them, 
do and will feel that they cannot stop short of the most 
ample personal culture which is to be obtained in the 
land, and will rather wish that it were still more ample. 
So palpable does this c<eem to me, that I have long been 
persuaded that the same reasons which require the pri- 
mary tuition of our children to be provided for by the 
State, require also that facilities of general education as 
complete as can subserve the public good, should be offered 
by the State to those who can profitably avail themselves 


thereof. Whether this can be accomplished in t' e actual | 


circumstances of our people, and if so, how, are questions 
far too wide for me to enter upon now I will only add 
that this is the line—that of general, non professional 
education, in which the duty of the State to co operate 
with individual effort is most clear, Let this be effectu- 
ally provided for, and the means of special education for 
the various businesses of life, whether agricultural, me- 
chanical, scient.fic or professional in the narrower sense 
of the word, are pretty sure to be forthcoming. This, 
however, merely by the way. 

But let me not, in any of my discriminations between 
the two provinces of education, general and special, be 
understood to disparage the latter, That would be absurd. 
Every man needs both, L'beral education can no more 
qualify a man for a trade, or for the practice of law, than 


| the most complete special training for any trade, even the 


I know well some of the impediments in the public | 
mind which obstruct the realization of such an idea, but I | 


must hope that the time is not far distant when every 
community will have the wisdom and liberality to pro- 


vide the best possible means for the education of its chil- | 


dren. It is scarcely too much to say that the political 
salvation of our country depends upon this, and upon this 


the proper advancement of civilization and happiness cer- | 
| cation in the common school stage of it. Neither of 


tainly depends. 

As one deeply interested in the work of college educa- 
tion, I feel the necessity of a more generous, wise and 
earnest application by the people to their own training of 
our admirable public school-system. As the best admin- 
istered primary school will contribute most to the gram - 


law, can qualify him for the general duties of a citizen 
and aman. Let us simply, in reason’s name, keep the 
two things, at least ideally, distinct. As far as practicable 
let us secure to each accomplishment its due order ; first 
the general, then the special ; first the blossom, then the 
fruit; first the man, then the craftsman. There needs 
to be a trained man that there may be a thoroughly capa- 
ble workman. 

Should any one possibly hesitate to admit the college 
to such a place in the hierarchy of agencies for the pro- 
motion of liberal and most useful ecucation, I would say, 
in drawing towards the close of my remarks, tha’ the 
objections apt tu be urged to this right of the college are 
the same preci-ely as those by which some few avowedly, 
and many tacitly but practically, bring against liberal edu- 


them is directly a means of bread and butter. ‘ What 
is the use ?” may be and is asked concerning one as well 
as the other. If it be said that some men without high 
education have risen to exalted positions in business, soci- 
ety, and even (perhaps I might say, especially) in politics, 


mar and high school, so the more numerous and effective | so, it may be answered, have they done without any edu- 
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cation (in the school sense) at all, being obliged to sign 
checks for vast amounts with a cross, gnorant of the 
fundamental rules of arithmetic, and as much nonplussed | 
by “ adjective” as by “ aorist” or “ gerund.” That is 
but to say that a very imperfectly developed and polished | 
man may, from the rough force of humanity that is in 
him, become a successful workman. But is this any 
reason at all why the workman should not need also to 
be a finished maa? Does it not most loudly proclaim the 
desirableness that one should, if possible, devote a suf- 
ficient portion of his youth, while his faculties are yet 
plastic, and the engrossing cares of iife are yet at a dis- 
tance, to the laying of a broad foundation, in personal im 
provement and beautification, for the professional as well 
as the more general activity of after life? 

But I have said enough to make manifest that our 
work, fellow-teachers, is one, and that it is a noble work. 
Our common aim is to make men of the undeveloped 
beings subjected to our care, men and women com 
petent to acquire trades and learn to do business, but 
also to share all worthy duties and delights as individuals, 
in the family, in society, in the State, and in the king- 
dom of God In this we move in the same direction as 
those wh» labor to prepare their pupils for any of the in 
dustries of life; in the same direction, and sometimes on 
a parallel track, although the relation should rather be 
that we, in ditferent stages, conduct the course where all 
youths walk together to the point at which thry diverge 
into the several apprenticeships of business life. If their 
work fails of success it is a great calamity; still only a 
particular setting of the gem is thus lost; but on the 
due accomplishment of our part of the work depends the 
intrinsic manifestation of the qualities of the gem itself, 
its symmetry, its lustre, its beauty, its worth. 


Mr. C. Linn Herrick, of Williamsport, 
sang ‘* The Song of Jokes;” and, in response 


>>) 


to an ercore, ** Who will Save the Left? 

Hon. H. C. Hickok, ex-State Superinten- 
dent, then addressed the Association at some 
length, giving an interesting 


RETROSPECT OF THE PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 
SYSTEM- 


He said the subject assigned him by the committee 
was very comp ehensive in its scope, and, if fully treated, 
multitudinous in its details; but, owing to the late hour 
and hot weather, he would endeavor to present only two 
or three suggestive points, to illustrate the early struggles 
and resulting present prosperity of our common school 
system, and the true relation which our State bears edu- 
cationa!ly to other States of the Union, which he thought 
was much more creditable than many of our own people 
seemed to suppose. 

There is an evident impression in some quarters that 
because the revised school law of 1854 had not been re- 
pealed, or adversely changed, it had therefore moved 
along of its own momentum, and that there was no 
serious difficulty in administering it, and that it required 
no effort to sustain it. This idea is the reverse of the state 
of the case. On the contrary, the struggle to sustain it was 
prolonged for more than five years before organized, and 
sometimes very formidable efforts to break it down were 
given up, and a final victory secured. 

New York had established the county superintendency 
(first officially recommended in Pennsylvania in 1834), 
but after two years of effective work, and admirable 
reporting, it was abolished through the hostile influence of 
the wealthy eastern portion of the Strate. She never 


fully recovered the high vantage-ground then lost, al- 
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| though a somewhat similar office was subsequently 


created. 

This office was established in Pennsylvania by the act 
of 8th of May, 1854, which also embodied other timely 
and powerful provisions, that, together, almost made a 
new school system, without supplanting the general fea- 
tures of the old one. It had been in operation about 
nine months, proving little more than its own general 
unpopularity, when a change in the State administration 
took place, and, if a merely passive or lukewarm support 
had been given to it, it would have fallen of its own 
dead weight; and its repeal was desired and confidently 
expected in many influential quarters, But the Srate 
administration that came into power on the 1gth of Jan- 
uary, 1855, seized this sinking school system by its 
drowned locks, and held it up until it could breathe the 
breath of life and stand firmly on its feet. That is the 
truth of history, and the historian who will take pains to 
inform himself on the subject with accurate impartiality, 
will so record it 

This unexpected but firm stand taken by Governor 
Pollock, his eloquent personal advocacy of the cause of 
popular education at meetings held for the purpose, and 
his resolute exercise of the veto power to arrest retrograde 
legislation, created alarm and provoked determined re- 
monstrances on the part of leading political adherents, 
on the ground that the system was too heavy a load to 
carry, and that its unpopularity would injure the party 
and break down the administration. But his purpose re- , 
mained unshaken; and :o his steadfastness in those days 
do we largely owe the flood-tide of prosperity on which 
the system is now so happily floating. The provisions of 
the school law we-e manifes-ly right in theory, but it was 
plain that it would take half a dozen years to pu: it into 
successful operation, and secure public approval and sup- 
port by its favorable results; and the imminent danger 
wa3, that the legislature would knock it to pieces lung 
before that time, and with a broken organization there 
could be bit little hope of a successful administration of 
the system. The Governor intimated that it would not 
be done while he was there; and he was as good as his 
word, 

It was of vital importance to the success of the system, 
ist. That there should be larger State appropriations to 
lighten the largely augmented burthen of local taxatioa, 
amounting in many districts to 26 mills upon the dollar, 
2d, That the system should be uniform throughout the 
State, and no legislative changes permitted to accommo- 
date local prejudices or difficulties. Mr. H. mentioned 
two incidents to show how hard a task it was to get the 
one and prevent the other. 

1. The act of °54 had increased the appropriation 
from $200,000 to $230,000, to cover the salaries of the 
County Superintendent. These first salaries amounted to 
526,000 in all, for 64 superintendents; ranging from 
$150 to S1,500 each, The law required the salaries 
to be paid out of the appropriation to each county; and 
the people thought they lost money through this obnox- 
ious office. In practice, the salaries were always paid 
contrary to law, by the State, not by the county ; and in 
truth the usual pro rata to the districts was not dimin- 
ished. An increase of salaries was indispensable to the 
better working of the office; but if the pro rata to the 
districts was cut down, a rebellion would be the result, 
and to guard against that danger more money must be 
had. 

At the first session, the House fixed the school appro- 
propriation at $300,000, an increase of $70,000, or only 
12} cents per taxable. It was not expected the Senate 
would agree to that full amount, but it was not supposed 
there would be any opposition to splitting the difference. 
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Yet, when the time came, a wealthy and advanced edu- 
cational eastern county sent a representative to lobby with 
effective influence in the Senate agcinst the appropria- 
tion! Mr. H. said, after the first surprise was over, he 
well remembered the feeling of depression and disheart- 
enment that came over the Department at the develop- 
ment of this short-sighted and illiberal policy—all the 
more discouraging because it was but the reflex of an 
honest and deeply grounded public sentiment If this 
was the programme to which they were expected to work, 
they might as well roll up the chart, throw up their hand, 
and let the thing go. If the State required, by law, a 
revolution in school affairs, new school houses, and better 
grounds, and furniture, and text books and teachers, at a 
cost in local taxes that the people had never before borne, 
and wou!d not encourage and help them from her own 
treasury—if the rich counties, with their light tax of from 
1} to 6 mills on the dollar, and a 6 to 10 months’ school 
term, were not willing that weaker counties, staggering 
under 12 to 26 mills for a 4 months’ term, should be 
helped from the common treasury for the common good, 
when it did not add a single cent to the State tax—and 
of the money appropriated only three-sevenths came from 
the general State tax,—it was inconceivable how they 
could expect the school system to be operated at all, ex- 
cept as a merely local, fragmentary affair, of very unequal 
and de“ective character. 

Afie: an acrimonious and bitter debate, the Senate fixed 
the appropriation at $250,000, an increase of $20,000, 
or 34 cents per taxable; and for that the department was 
profoundly grateful. This sum was carried by a majority 
of only one vote, ane that came from a quarter where we 


had, at that time, neither an educational nor financial right | 


to expect it. The Senator from Berks county gave that 
casting vote, and saved us. Mr. H. confessed he had 
had a kindly feeling towards Berks county ever since. 

2. The antecedents, customs, and circumstances of 
the people were so different in different parts of the 
State, that it was an embarrassing thing to apply a general 
law to all cases that might arise under it; and the won- 
der is, not that more and better was not done, but that we 
have a uniform system at all. Time has proved, both 
within and without the State, that the leading features of 
our school system are of more general application every- 
where than any other, and wherever carried out in gcod 
faith, have never failed of success; proving beyond cavil 
that it is peculiarly adapted to the genius of the Ameri- 
can people, and to our republican form of government, 

Local difficulties were continually presented to the De- 
partment for adjustment, oftentimes the result of attempts 
to bend the law to local prejudices. Failing in this, and 
in efforts to change the law, local bills were pressed upon 
the legislature to meet particular cases. 
troublesome from opponents of the cause, but when 
more responsible parties swung out into the same current, 
it became especially embarrassing. The 41st section of 
the act of ’54 authorizes county superintendents to annul 
teacher's certificates; a very necessary power, vital indeed 
in those earlier years, and profitably applied in all the 
counties, some earlier, some later, according to their sev- 
eral stages of development. Yet, in 1858, when the 
system was still in its transition struggle, leading educa- 
tional gentlemen, of controlling influence, presented in 
this Association resolutions asking the legislature to repeal 
that portion of the law, and all because of a local diffi- 
culty in a single district! If they had been adopted and 
presented to the legislature in the then uneasy temper of 
the public mind, the repealing movement would have 
been much more sweeping and unmanageable than its 
projectors suspected. Fortunately, the Association saw 
the impolicy and the danger, and rejected the resolutions. 


These were | 
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Allusion was made to Mr, Curtin’s order, convening 
the Superintendents during the session of the legislature, 
to meet them face to face, and to a rousing speech by 
the Superintendent of Lancaster county, Professor Wick- 
ersham, showing what had been and could be done by 
that office. Illustrations were also given, showing the 
dubious position of members friendly to the cause, but 
with an unsafe constituency behind them, and the expe- 
dients resorted to to save them, and at the same time 
defeat hostile legislation. He said he could only give a 
mere glimpse, from which vastly more, which lay behind, 
could be infe red, but he was not at liberty now, even if 
there was time, to go deeper into unwritten history. If 
it was proper, he could give names and facts that would 
create some surprise in connection with school move- 
ments. The enlightened and steadfast friends of educa- 
tion in the legislature, in all those years, should be held 
in grateful remembrance. 

Reference was also made to the separation of the 
School Department from the Secretary’s office, viewed 
from the standpoint of the public interests, as a right 
thing, done at the right time, and in the right way. 
The present strength and efficacy of the department is 
the logical result of the discreet severance of the ligature 
at that opportune moment The patronage and power 
of the Governor are now very limited, and the value and 
influence of such a department as it now is, if an ad- 
junct of the administration, would be far too great to be 
cheerfully surrendered, if at all, by either executive or 
premier. “1hose who suppose, as was contemplated, that 
the Department could be created in its present proportions, 
at the outset, by a single creative act of assembly, will see 
the improbability of the thing, in the fact that with all 
the present popularity and usefulness of the department, 
and the public confidence it commands, the appeal of 
the State Superintendent for so simple and obvious a 
necessity as a traveling depu’y, which the legislature should 
have granted without a moment’s hesitation, has thus 
far been denied. If this slight addition be refused, what 
chance would there be, even in this promising hour, for a 
full fledged Department by express enactment. Slow 
growth from small beginnings, is the law of educational 
progress in this State; and the School Department is not, 
and could not have been an exception to the rule. The 
legislature has always been too stubborn for that. 

In those years, while clearing away the rubbish from 
the foundations, and securely building up the common 
schools, the colleges were elbowed out of the way, for 
the time being, not from choice, but from necessity— 
both could not be carried ; the load would have been too 
heavy But now the time has come when the higher 
education can be safely and profitably fostered, and should 
be. Not, however, as has been officially intimated, be- 
cause the little learning of the common school has not 
been equal to its mission, nor because demagogues im- 
pose upon and mislead the people. Thanks to the per- 
vading enlightenment and influence of our common 
schools, demagogues were never at so great a discount a8 
now. Never before, in the history of our country, had 
demagogues so little power to mislead and impose upon 
the people, nor the average sagacity of the common peo- 
ple more infallibly accurate, in the main, in judging both 
statesmen and demagogues; rewarding the one, according 
to opportunity, and in due time discarding the other, 
The point made in the address of Prof. Bliss is well taken, 
that the common-school branches are themse' ves part of 
a liberal education; the generic paths or starting points 
that, as inclination or opportunity prompts or permits, 
lead out int» all other knowledge. May those paths be- 
come broader and freer, for every pupil, every year. 

The sturdy perseverance with which Pennsylvania has 
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moved forward in the line of educational progress, mov- 
ing slow, but taking no backward step, has made her 


example felt beyond her own limits, other States follow- | 


ing, in rotation, in her footsteps—Michigan and Ohio 
being the last to wheel into line on the question of 
school supervision—the influence of our State reaching 
into the New England States themselves. If the unity 
and strength of our system had not been resolutely main- 
tained against all odds, think you these gratifying results 
would be witnessed now? New York Broke down, and 
if we had broken down is it probable that any other 
State would have succeeded, or even ventured upon the 
experiment, when these two great States had failed ? 

Yes, the struggle has been severe, and the pecuniary 
burthen heavy; for we have no school lands, or endow- 
ments, or reserve funds, to fall back upon. In addressing 
the New York State Teachers’ Association, at Bingham- 
ton, in 1857, Mr. H. said he stated the fact that Penn- 
sylvania was then paying $2,500,000 a year of school 
tax; and was informed, after he lefc the stand, that New 
York would not bear that burthen for a single year, but 
would throw it off. What would they say to our 
$8,000,000 in 1871? About 1858, Illinois reorganized 
her school system after an examination of our laws and 
reports, and the superintendent's biennial report gave vili- 
cial credit to this State for a large share of the work ; 
and other striking facts could be cited. 

If you will carefuily trace the school history of the 
several States, in chronological order, since 1854, you 
will find that Pennsylvania has not only not lagged tar- 
dily in the rear, but has now probably the best organized 
school system, and, by the force of her example, prac- 
tically assumed the position, and exerted no little of the 
commanding influence of a leader amongst the common 
school States of the Union. Be it your ambition to not 
only maintain what has already been secured, but to 


make the augmenting harvests of the future still more | 
| found him up to his knees in water searching for 


| chrome; his appointment as teacher of Latin and 


abundant and bountiful. 
The Association then adjourned. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING. 
The session was opened with prayer by 
Rey. S. K. Brobst, of Allentown. 
MR. WILLIAM F, WYERS—IN MEMORIAM. 


the resolutions of respect to the late Vice P ses- 
ident of the Association, in the following re- 
marks: 

Mr. President: It is with no ordinary emotions of sad- 


ness that I rise to announce what has already fallen upon | 


all our ears, and weighed heavily on all our hearts 
Since our last annual gathering, a well-known member 
and former President of this association, Wm. F. Wyers, 
has accomplished his earthly mission, and now rests from 
his labors. His manly form and cheerful countenance 
we shall see no more at our yearly convocations. Never- 
more shall we hear words of wisdom from those lips. 
Nevermore shall our meetings be enlivened by those pe 
culiar and charming sallies of innocent wit. Nevermore 
shall we grasp in cordial friendship that hand ever ready 
for generous deeds. Death, who, in the beautiful and 
expressive language of the Latin poet, with whose silvery 


utterances our departed friend was as familiar as with his | 


native German or his acquired English—* Death,” who 
“ knocks with equal pace at the doors of cottages and 
palaces of kings”—who knocks but once and always finds 
the occupant at home; has stopped for a moment with 





| fied to leave the country in twenty-four hours, or suffer 


| study of the German language; the visit from one 


| county, long a pupil and for years a teacher under him, 
| to speak of the labors and generous deeds of those years. 


Mr. W. W. Woodruff, of Bucks, introduced | 


| management, he more than made up by a tireless in- 


Neither the tears of friendship, the prayers of filial affec- 
tion nor the agonies of wedded love, could stay the hand 
of the destroyer. He “loves a shining mark.” Re- 
morseless and inexorable, with grim indifference he seizes 
his victims and bears them away. Could human learn- 
ing have claimed exemption from his stern decree, we 
had not here been called to mingle our tears. Could a 
confiding heart and generous hand have secured immu- 
nity from the sad appointment for humanity, we had not 
mourned to-day, But grief and sorrow are unavailing. 
We can only cast a flower on his new-made grave, and 
drop a tear to his memory. 

Mr. Wyers was the son of a Lutheran clergyman, and 
was born in the north of Germany on the 27th of Jan- 
uary, 1812. His three brothers and an only sister died 
in early life, leaving him the only surviving child, Hav- 
ing been instructed by bis father until fourteen years of 
age, he then attendea for four years a classical school be- 
fore entering the University of Heidelberg. He com- 
pleted his studies and received his diploma at Leipsic, 
After a short time spent in travel, he taught three years 
in the family of a rich nobleman. Becoming an active 
republican of that day, and having published an article 
that aroused the hostility of the authorities, he was noti- 


arrest. With only seventy five dollars in his pocket he 
started at once tor America, and landed at Baltimore in 
May, 1842, thirty years old, ignorant of our language, 
without knowledge or experience in manual labor, with- : 
out friends, and with not money enough to pay for a day’s 
board, 

I will not take time to detail to you, as I have heard 
from his own lips, his trials; his labors, with blistered 
hands and feet, in the copper and chrome mines of Mary- 
land; his success in starting’ an evening class for the 


of the trustees of the New London Academy, who 


Greek in that institution, and as principal in 1846; his 
removal to West Chesier in 1853 his appointment as 
principal of the West Chester Academy, in 1855; and 
of his labors and success since. I leave it for another, 
Geo. L. Maris, County Superintendent of Chester 


A few words, Mr. President, in regard to the charac 
ter of our friend, and I have done. And I will be very 
brief. 

Mr. Wyers was an industrious man. He arose at five 
o’clock in the morning and gave himself to the labors of 
his school, with an unspent and unsparing devotion, until 
late at night. Some principals have great tact in making 
their teachers work ; Mr. Wyers had great zeal for work- 
ing himself; and what he may have lacked in tact and 


dustry. 

Mr. Wyers was a scholar, In classical learning es- 
pecially he had few equals. His memory was so tena- 
cious that he could repeat page after page from Latin and 
Greek authors whose works he had not seen for thirty 
years. His knowledge of history was remarkable Those 
who heard him at our last meeting in behalf of the read- 
ing of the Bible in our schools will remember how familiar 





| he was with the civilization of ancient times, and how 


strikingly he portrayed what Christianity had done for 
mankind. 

Mr. Wyers was a public-spirited man. No matter 
of public interest ever failed of his sympathy and support. 
It was refreshing to witness with what positive pleasure 


his chariot at the door of him whom we mourn to-day. he engaged in self-denying labor and generous benefac- 
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tion. He slighted nothing that he undertook ; never 
forgot and never neglected an appointment, however un- 
important. 

Mr. Wyers was a patriotic man. His chosen country 
he loved with an ardor that put to shame many “ to the 


manor born.” With too many, love of country is a | 


computable interest ; with him it was a passion. 

Mr. Wyers was a Christian. I make little account of 
his position as a ruling elder in the Presbyterian Church. 
I make little account of his having professed his faith af- 


ter he had arrived at the maturity of his manhood. I | 


make little account of those moralities and that consci- 
entiousness which are so beautifu', useful and commend- 
able, and of which chiefly the world takes note, and 
which, for that very reason, are often so delusive as tests 
of real character. But I do make account of that tho- 
rough penitence for a wrong dene, and that whole-souled 
contession of the faults into which his ardent and impul- 
sive nature often led him, which those who knew Mr. 
Wyers intimately, knew him so frequently to exercise 
and practice. For, after all that can be said of conscien- 
tiousness, integrity and rectitude—all so beautiful and 
desirable—it is alike the testimony of human experience 
and of divine revelation, that not the sanctimonious, fast- 
ing, tithe-paying, street-praying, self-rightec us pharisee, 
but the penitent publican, the confessor and repairer of 
his wrongs; not the zealous, conscientious, persecuting 
Saul of Tarsus, but the repentant and believing apostle to 
the gentiles, is the man afier God's own heart. And 
such was he whose place among us now is vacant. His 
infirmities were chiefly those incident to a fervid and 
earnest nature like his. Speaking here as his faithful 
friend, I w.uld not represent him as he was not. And 
in view of his whole character, I ask you to cherish his 
memory as an accomplished and courteous gentleman, a 
zealous and laborious teacher, a warm-hearted and unsel- 
fish friend, a trustworthy and useful citizen, and an ac- 
tive, earnest and sincere Christian. 

Mr. President, I beg leave to offer the following 

RESOLUTIONS, 

Resolved, That the members of the Pennsylvania 
State Teachers’ Association have learned with deep regret 
of the death of William F. Wyers, long a member, and 
once President of this Association. 

Resolved, That in his death the Association has lost 
an active, useful, and accomplished member, the coun- 
try a thorough and laborious educator, and the Common- 
wealth a patriotic and public-spirited citizen. 

Resolved, That we deeply sympathize with the afflicted 
and bereaved family, and bear to them the assurance of 
the high esteem in which the deceased was held by the 
members of this Association. 

Resolved, That the corresponding secretary of the As- 
sociation be directed to communicate a copy of these 
resolutions to the family of the deceased. 


Mr. Geo. L. Maris, of Chester county, said: | 


Though I feel that no words of mine are 


adequate to express the Joss that many of us | 
feel in the death of our instructor and friend, | 


yet, as one who was closely connected with 


him, as pupil and teacher, for thirteen years, | 


I consider it due to his memory, as well as to 
the feelings of those who have been the recipi 
ents of his bounty, to reveal a litle of the un- 
written and generally unknown history of his 
generous life. No student who was really de- 


sirous of obtaining an advanced education ever 
appealed to him in vain; his noble nature al- 
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ways prompted him to assist in every way in his 
power the efforts of deserving students, and 
many are the young men in our own and ad- 
| joining States, who, to-day, mourn the loss of 
a friend and benefactor. Had his efforts been 
| properly appreciated, were the position of ‘he 
‘true teacher properly recognized, he might 

have been with us to-day, A/ter his long lite 
of labor and trial, he died a poor man. No 
| one knows how much he contributed by his 
generous deeds to the intellectual growth of 
our State. His own intuitive modesty has 
concealed forever from mortal eyes the knowl- 
edge of his magnanimous deeds, but the indi- 
viduals that have telt the benefit of his helping 
hand will never cease to cherish the memory 
of one who was a true type of generous man- 
hood. By the death of Mr. Wyers the county 
has lost a liberal philanthropist, the Srate a 








Mr. Geo, F. Moore said: There are many 
present who knew Mr. Wyers who are far 
better able than I to pay him the tribute he so 
well deserved. Yet, as one long his pupil, and 
deeply indebted to that generosity of which 
Mr. Maris has spoken, I cannot fail to say a few 
words. As a gentleman, Mr. Wyecrs was 
kindly and courteous, with a courtesy that 
came from the heart. Asascholer of rare cul- 
ture, as a teacher faithful and thorough, as an 
earnest worker in every good cause, especially 
in that of temperance, he was too weil and 
widely known to need any eulogy. As a 
friend, the memory of many of you will pay 
him a more eloquent tribute than words could 
do. The generous heart is still; the kind 
voice is silent ; the hand ever so ready to work 
for the right is cold ; and though his was not 
a perfect life, there were many of its traits we 
would all do well to imitate. May his mantle 
| fall on some one of us, 
| Prof, F. A. Allen, Tioga, paid a brief tribute 
| to the deceased, and expressed his willingness 
| to contribute in any way that might be devised 
|toward making up part of what he had sac- 
rificed and lost. . 

Mr. H. S. Jones, Erie, said he had givena 
| remarkable example of adapting the German 

character to American institutions. He brought 
a fund of scholarship from the schools of 
_ Europe, and applied it tothe American system. 
Mr. W. H. Parker, Philadelphia, said we 
_ had met with a loss that could not be replaced. 

His geniality, apt quotations, and ability to 

enliven a session that would occasionally grow 

a little heavy, will be sorely missed. We all 

considered him rather as a brother than a 
He was one who in reality loved 
his fellow-man. 





ripe scholar, and the nation a patriotic citizen. - 
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Prof. Brooks: It is our duty and our privi- 
lege, when the grave closes over those whom 
we esteemed, to recount their virtues and bury 
their faults. In the case of Mr. Wyers, there 
are few faults to be buried, and many virtues 
to be recounted, I honer him as a scholar, as 
a teacher, as a man and asa Christian; but I 
especially honored him for his earnest, honest, 
sincere, manly opposition to certain features in 
our Normal system. Some of the opposition 
we meet with is simply factious; his was the 
result of earnest conviction, And it is peculi- 
arly gratifying to remember to day that last 
summer, after fully discussing the matter, the 


hatchet was buried, and he expressed, in pri- | 


vate and public, his warm interest in the suc- 
cess of our Normal Schools. But he is dead. 


We miss him to-day—his sunshiny presence ; | 


his words of wit and wisdom. 
soon forget him, nor cease to feel the influence 
he has left behind him. We could not sing 
to-day the songs with which he used to make 
joyous our homeward way, unless we could 


We shall not | 


stand by his new-made grave, and sing them | 


as a requiem there. When our time shall 
come, may some good friend be able truly to 
say as much for us as we can now for him. 


The Chair then announced the following | 
as the committee on the proposed monument | 


to our distinguished educators: Hon. J. P. 
Wickersham; F. S. Christine, Philadelphia; 
W.R. Ford, Pittsburgh; Jesse Newlin, Schuy- 
kill; Edward Brooks, Lancaster; A. N. Raub, 
Lock Haven; and S. P. Bates, Crawford. 


Prof, Jerome Hopkins, of New York, gave | 


us an address on ** Music in the Common 
School,” of which the following is an ab- 
stract: 


The object of the present discourse is to excite an in- 
terest among the teachers of our common schools for the 
introduction and development of that grand and human- 
izing agent, Vocal Music, I have listened since this As- 
sociation convened to a good deal of spread-eagle talk 
about social, financial and educational progress, as shown 
by the city we are in, the State at large, and the common 
schools of the State, but I have not heard a word about 
the advancement of the science of ethics, nor of the 
arts, which aid morals sometimes far more than religious 
societies do. 
fusion and indignation on looking about us and seeing 
our art so lamentably neglected by corporate bodies, that 
its absence, in a very rudimentary degree, is often the 
cause of awkward mortification, For instance, when 
you were disappointed by the quarvette club yesterday morn- 


ing at the opening of this Association, how grand it | 





| Rhode Island, opened the debate. 


would have been for a chorus at once to have offered | 


itself from among these hundreds of young ladies and 
gentlemen, members of your own organization! We 
can see no good reason for rudimentary vocal instruction 
being longer kept out of your schools 4s an intellectual 
study, while every other reasonable advantage is offered 
in those same schools. I well know the feeling of op- 
position to music in the schools prevalert among nearly 


“gr : | is 
We musicians are overwhelmed with con- | schools 


| Sept., 


all teachers who are not themselves musical, but I ask if 
this opposition is a reasonable one? 

I earnestly entreat the Teachers and School Commis- 
sioners to consider this subject in its broadest sense. Let 
them reflect upon the history of Art, nct only in some of 
our own cities, but all over Europe, and they will find 
that a musical education, so far from 4indering improve- 
ment in other branches, actually helps it. It forms a 
recreation the most healthy to both body and mind; it 
quickens the perceptions and sharpens the wits, and in 
after years, (upon the avthority o° Milton [ g've ‘t,) Muzic 
forms the dearest and most priceless solace of maturity 
and old age. I speak on this subject with deeper earn- 
estness from my extended experience among all classes of 
the musical world in New York for twenty years, from 
the children of public orphan asylums, up to the most 
highly polished artists of the opera and Philharmonic 
Society. Ten years ago it was my privilege to found the 
Orpheonist Free Choir Schools, of New York, which for 
six consecutive years have now given a yearly spring tide 
festival of song at the Academy of Music in that city, 
and my office as director of those schools has given me 
abundant opportunities for learning the truth about the 
natural average musical capacity of the masses, or I should 
not now speak with such positivene:s. Over six thous- 
and men, women, girls and boys, have received free vocal 
instruction in these Orpheonist schoolssince their incep- 
tion, and hundreds have been thereby enabled to earn 
money, while a// have been elevated, refined and im- 
proved by a knowledge of this delightful art, which is 
the only one whose influence can be made a/most uni- 
versal. 

If we ever are to have the reputation which the Gerrnans 
now enjoy, namely, that of national innccence; if we 
are ever to wipe out the stigma which we now suffer, 
namely, that of being a nation of rowdies; if we are 
ever to command the respect of foreigners in the ameni- 
ties of social intercourse, according to the highest stand- 
ard, surely a national cultivation of music must lead the 
way, and most indubitably the proper cradles of our 
beloved art are the common free schools, which are so 
justly the national boast of our great and glorious country. 


At the close of his address, Prof. Hopk ins 

played a fantasia from I] Trovatore. 
DISCUSSION, 

The discussion of the paper read yesterday, 
on the Relation of Common Schools and Col- 
leges to a Liberal Education, was announced to 
be in order. 

Prof. S. §. Greene, of Brown University, 
He felt an 
interest in the question, especially as the earlier 
part of his life had been devoted to common 
He had lost nowe of his interest in 
them by his connection with the college. In- 
deed, there were many reasons why that inter- 
est should be increased. It was the special 
function of the c»mmon school to impart in- 
struction in the elementary branches, and this 
kind of education lies at the foundation of all 
higher learning. Liberal education belongs 


in common to the school and college, and any 
antagonism between them is a misfortune, He 
was glad to hear that Pennsylvania had only 
set aside her colleges for the time, and that she 
| was now coming up to a higher growth. The 
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higher institutions must not be neglected if you 
would elevate your course of education to its 
highest efficiency. 

For convenience, let us divide education into 
elementary and higher. 
fix the limit of these divisions very exactly, it 


State Teachers’ Association. 


| 





| 


Though we may not | 


will answer our purpose to show what the | 


State is bound todo, and what other institu- 
tions ought todo. The State must give the 
elementary instruction. If she shall see fit to 
go on, and carry education in high schools be- 
yond the limits of the elementaty branches, it 
is well. Fortunate is that city in which the 
public funds are appropriated to sustain as well 
the high as the grammar scho.]. If the high 
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give—men of mark, and these can only be se- 
cured by lifting up the higher institutions. 
When we do this, their work will soon come 
back to us, to bless the lower schools. In 
these higher academies, besides the classical 
department (which would be the prominent 
feature,) he would also have a scientific depart- 
ment for the benefit of those whose education 
is to be completed there. He hoped the nor- 
mal schools would increase and multiply, as 
they were doing a great and good work, There 
ought to be no antagonism between any of the 
instrumentalities for educating our people ; nor 


_ should too much influence be withdrawn from 


schools had no other value, they would be worth | 
| vent our colleges from being left in the rear, 


more than their cost by the influence they ex- 
ert in raising the standard of the lower schools. 
He was glad to see the public schools coming 
up toward the higher education, and hoped 
they would come up to their highest possibili- 
ties; but after that there would still seem to be 
a demend for higher schools, whose: special 
office should be preparation for college, and 
where should be laid the foundations of the 
higher and more liberal culture. We must not 
rely too much upon the public high schools as 
feeders for our colleges. In the larger cities, 
like Boston or Philadelphia, the high school 
may be divided into two departments—the 
classical and the scientific—and in the former 
thorough preparation tor college may be given; 
but in smaller cities no such division is prac- 
ticable, and it is impossible to excite the same 
spirit of emulation in a class where most of 
the pupils are destined for business life, as in a 
strictly classical school. 

Besides, in a school supported a* public ex- 
pense, it is natural and right that public senti- 
ment shall determine its character, and thus 
the chief force of the instructor is directed to 
the training which the practical public most 
generally demands, Especially in the rural 
districts, where there are no high schools, do 
we need well-conducted-academies. Most of 
those which tormerly existed have faded away 
as the public schools progressed; some have 
been turned into good high schools, and are 
working well; but there still is, and will be, 
a place tor a certain number of good academies, 
where those who desire a classical education 
may send their children to acquire the true 
spirit of the scholar. The higher the charac- 
ter of this preparatory training, the grea:er will 
be the corresponding improvement in the col- 
leges and professional schools. 

To bring up education to its highest profi- 
ciency, we need the services of men who have 
acquired an education that the State cannot 








the higher schools and poured upon the lower. 
We must cherish our classical schools, and pre- 


_ by teaching our youth to look upward toward 


higher and more liberal! culture. 

Dr. Taylor said it was the efficient organiza- 
tion of the common school system that gave it 
the advantage over the colleges. Since the or- 
ganization of the Association in 1852, we have 
all been working together, and bringing in men 
and women with brain-force from al] sides to 
help us in building up our system, ‘There are 
a few things which we know in Pennsylvania. 
We can dig up iron and coal; we can make 
railroads, which capture al] the others in the 
world, and we have organized a school system 
that must finally ‘bring the answer.” He 
prophesied that it would sooner or Jater be 
adopted by all the States, Rhode Island included. 
In our teachers’ institute —the child of this or- 
ganization—we bring together the learned pro- 
fessor and the humble teacher, and all receive 
fresh inspiration from one another. 

But we ‘'o need about eighteen academies 
like Exeter and Andover, or like the one over 
which our friend Wyers presided—schools 
where by thorough training our youth may be 
grounded in the elements of that higher clas. 
sical culture, which is the great need of Penn- 
sylvania in the year of grace,1871, We want 
schools which will correspond to the gym- 
nasia of Germany, from which the youth may 
go to college thoroughly prepared. Unless 
we soon have a better training, to give us 
broader intellects and Christian hearts, the 
wealth that we gather so rapidly may ruin us at 
last. We need a culture that will excite ambi- 
tion to build up things that will not perish 
with the using, but will Jast for all the genera- 
tions to come, 

Prof. Bliss asked the State Superintendent 
whether the theoretic connection would not 
lead to the conclusion that it was the duty of 
the State to provide for the maintenance (includ- 
ing oversight) of a sufficient number of colleges? 
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Prof. Wickersham: That is one of the | 
live questions of the day. In 1867, when the | 
department came into my hands, I was ex- 
ceedingly desirous of maturing some such plan, 
Having already embraced in the system the | 
common school, the teachers’ institute and 
the normal school, it seemed that the time 
had come when it might be judiciously ex- 
tended, to embrace the necessary academies | 
and colleges. With this view, a meeting of | 
representatives of the different institutions was 
called, and a plan submitted which met the 
approbation of all. A bill was prepared to | 
be submitted to the Legislature, but it was | 
found that all the influence we could bring to 
bear was not sufficient to melt or even affect 
the political iceberg found there. Good men 
there were in both Senate and House; but not | 
votes enough could be secured to pass the bill, 
and its passage was not pressed. 

The plan has not been given up; it is as near | 
my heart as ever; and the department only 
waits till the iron be hot to strike with all its 
power, The work is delayed, but not aban | 
doned. The plan constan'ly gains friends, and 
the policy will be adopted at no distant day. 
I believe the day will come, and I trust it may 
be very soon, when there will be an organic 
connection between the common school, the 
high school, the classical academy and the col. | 
lege—the Normal School exercising its dis- 
tinctive function—and when the blood will 
circulate freely through the whole body of a 
complete system; when education up to the 
highest point in classics and mathematics shall | 
be free to every one of our g00,000 boys and | 
girls. Not till then will Pennsylvania have 
done her whole duty to her children. 

The common schools have been growing 
immensely in the past six years. A few figures 
contain a volume: in 1866 the system cost us 
$3,600,000; this yea, including the schools 
for our soldiers’ orphans, it will cost no less than 
$9,000,000. Yet we are sorry to confess that 
this wave of progress has not reached the col- 
leges. While the common schools make these 
tremendous forward strides, the colleges re- 
main almost stationary; and it becomes an 
important question, Why is this so? It is be- 
cause the colleges have no feeders; they are like 
trees without rcots. The classical academies, 
sO numerous in years gone by, have almost en- 
tirely disappeared, ‘* withered up,” as Prof. 
Greene says they have done to a great extent | 
in New England. Students in large numbers 
come from them to the colleges no longer; 
and the colleges have as yet formed no close 
connection with the move vigorous public high | 
schools that have supplanted them. And I , 


[Sept., 


say to our friends of the colleges to-day, that 
if they do not want to witness this result, they 
must awake to the fact that these high schools 
are now the only feeders of the colleges, and 
recognize them as such; and then they will 
soon send up streams of young men and women 


that will fill to overflowing all the good col- 


leges in Pennsylvania, 

To arrive at this result, there must be an 
intimate sympathy between the college and 
the school. Let the professors and presidents 
of the colleges meet us here in our Associa- 
tion and at our Institutes. Let the college 
come to the school, and take the poor boy by 
the hand as he comes out. A few weeks ago I 
was present at the Javing of a corner stone for 
a new public school building, that will cost 
some $80,000. The President and faculty of 
a neighboring college were there; and they 


| were on'the platform at the High School com- 


mencement in the evening. The six young 
men who were graduating there had all been 
admitted to the Freshman class in the college 
on the hill—several of them the sons of poor 
working men =" 

They had all gone up through all the grades 
of the common schools, and with their high- 
schoo! diplomas in their hands they were go- 
ing up to taste of the fountains of knowledge 
flowing from the college. I congratulated them 
with a full heart, and was sorry only that the 
seven girls of the graduating class had not the 
same opportunity. The relations existing be- 
tween the public schools of Easton and Lafay- 
ette college must be made to exist everywhere. 
Every one of our high schools and graded 
schools must thus become a feeder for our col- 
leges, and when we have come to the realiza- 
tion of this, the heart of the system in the 


| common schools will send up such streams of 
| warm blood to what ought to be its head, that 
they will burst the walls of the colleges with 


their crowds of students. Let us all labor to 
hasten that day ; and as Pennsylvania railroads 
branch out and take possession all over the 
country, so will the Pennsylvania common- 
school system remodel that of other States, 
until we build up the grandest educatioanl 


| fabric the world has ever seen. 


Mr. E. A. Singer, Philadelphia : The whole 
system should be unified—from the primary 
school through che intermediate and high 
schools to the college. Where necessary, let 
the State aid or establish academies, under such 
government as to make them parts of the system. 
Then let us have free colleges, on the plan of 
our normal districts, though perhaps less num- 
erous; and to crown all, a State University— 
the normal schools filling their special province. 
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Rev. S. K. Brobst, of Allentown, had been 


opposed to this idea, but had been converted, 
and now believed that much money might 
profitably be given to higher schools and col- 
leges. The State is too rich—there is too 
much money at Harrisburg—and it can afford 
to be benevolent. We find talent more fre- 
quently among the poor than the rich; and 
the time has come when every talented boy 
and girl in the State should ‘have the oppor- 
tunity of receiving the highest education. 
The colleges are not so progressive as they 
might be, and he believed profeisors might take 
a lesson from these teachers, and assemble with 


them for mutual improvement. He believed | 


the State Superintendent’s plan was the right 
one. 

Prof. Wickersham remarked that the last 
speaker was a concrete answer to the oppo- 
nents of the plan. By means of such sound 
conversions it will sooner or later be adopted. 

The Chair suggested that no committee had 
as yet been named upon the place of next 
meeting. 

W. H. Parker, Philadelphia, proposed that 
the Association now fix upon Philadelphia as 
the locality. 

H. B. Whittington seconded the motion. 

After some discussion the motion was with- 
drawn, and it was agreed that the place should 
be selected this afternoon, immediately after 
the nomination of officers, the latter to take 
place at 4 P. M. 

Adjourned, 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 

Vice President Charles W. Deans called the 
meeting to order. The Committee on revising 
the Constitution reported through its chairman, 
Prof. Parker, as follows. 

CONSTITUTION, 

The teachers and friends of education of Pennsyl- 
vania, as a means of elevating the profession of teaching, 
and promoting the interests of education in our State, 
adopt this Constitution and the following By-Laws: 

Articre | This organization shall be known by the 
title of the Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Association, 

Art. II. Teachers, school officers, and friends of edu- 
cation, who desire to become members of the Association, 
may do so on payment of one d Ilar and being enrolled ; 
and may continue to be members on payment of one dol- 
lar annually. 

Art. III. The officers and standing committees of 
this Association shall be a President, two Vice Presidents, 
a Secretary, a Treasurer, a Ticket Agent, an Execu- 
tive Committee and an Enrolling Committee, each con- 
sisting of five persons. 

Art. IV. The President and Vice Presidents shall 
perform the duties usually devolving upon such officers. 

Art. V. The Secretary shall keep the minutes of all 
meetings of the Association, and read them when called 
for by the Association. He shall have power to employ 
a phonographic reporter. 


Art. VI. It shall be the duty of the Treasurer to re- 
ceive and keep all funds belonging to the Association, 
pay out the same only on orders signed by the chairman 
of the Executive Committee, and report the condition of 
the finances at each annual meeting of the Association. 

Art. VII. The Ticket Agent shall secure railroad 
| facilities, make arrangements for the Association, and 
Sarg information to persons wishing to attend the 
| 


meetings. 

Art. VIII. The Executive Committee shall manage 
the general business of the Association, and carry into 
effect all its orders and resolutions ; they shall devise and 
put in operation such other measures, not inconsistent 
with the object of the Association, as they shall deem 
best; and they shall keep a full record of their proceed- 
ings, and present an annual report to the Association. 
They shall prepare a programme of proceedings for the 
| meetings of the Association, and print it, and the Con- 
| stitution and By-Laws, and all standing resolutions, for 
| the information of members. 

Art. IX. The Enrolling Committee shall collect the 
| 
| 





annual dues and pay them to the Treasurer, and shall 
prepare lists of the members of each year, with the post~- 
office address, and such other informati-n as may be 
needed by the Ticket Agent, classifying the names by 
counties, and shall furnish the Secretary and Ticket 
Agent each with a copy to be entered on the minutes, 
read at meetings for correction and information, and pub- 
lished in the Schoot JourNat. 

Art. X. The officers and standing committees of 
this Association shall be elected by ballot at each annual 
| meeting, and shall enter upon their duties at the close of 
the meeting at which elected. 

The nominations shall be made one session before the 

| time for election; all the names of persons nominated 
for President shall be printed on one ticket; all the 

| names for Vice President on another; and all the names 
| for other officers and standing committees on another. 
At the time of the election, in voting for President, the 
| member voting shall strike off all names but one; in 
| voting for Vice President, all names shall be struck off 
| except those of one lady and one gentleman; in voting 
for other officers, all names shall be struck off except 
| one for each office and five for each standing committee. 
| Art. XI. One stated meeting shall be held annually, 
| commencing on the second Tuesday in August; and 
| other meetings to be left to =he option of the Association, 
or to the discretion of the Executive Committee, a 
| Art. XII. This Constitution and the appended By- 
Laws may be altered or amended by a majority of the 

| members present at any regular meeting, when notice of 
| such proposed alteration shall have been given on the 
| first day of the meeting. 
BY-LAWS. 

First.—An Auditing Committee, consisting of three 
persons, shall be appointed by the President on the first 
day of each annual meeting, whose duty it shall be to 
audit the Treasurer’s account, and report the condition of 
the treasury to the Association during the meeting. 

Second.—The Executive Committee shall have power 
to appoint a Local Committee, to make the necessary 
local arrangements for the meetings of the Association. 

Third—The Secretary shall be paid ten dollars, and 
the Ticket Agent fifty dollars, annually, for their services. 

Fourth,—The President’s Inaugural Address shall be 
delivered on the first day of the annual meeting. 

The report was amended, making the salary 
of the Ticket Agent $50 instead of $25. 

The blank for time of meeting was filled by 


| inserting ** the second Tuesday in August.” 
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The report was then adopted. 

S. C. Shortledge, of Kennett Square, Ches- 
ter county, then read a paper entitled. 

THE NEXT STEP. 

Buckle’s assertion that “ every great refurmation consists 
not in doing something new but in undoing something 
old,” has not the same application in our country. We 
have only to find out new things. Our habits of thought 
and action do not accustom us to cling to musty tradi- 
tions. Our fathers have undone the old, we must do 
the new—and yet our work is but a sequel to theirs. 
Education fills out their system of liberty. The Univer- | 
sity of Virginia was the work of Thomas Jefferson’s latest 
years, and in his epitaph, written by himself, it is one of 
the three things mentioned. He styles himself “Author 
of the Declaration of Independence, of the statute of | 
Virginia for Religious Freedem, and Father of the Uni- | 
versity of Virginia.” Political Freedom, Religious Lib- 
erty, Education, are his monuments. To these he de- | 
voted his magnificent life and most beautiful character. | 
As Educators, we cannot ignore either Political Freedom 
or Religious Liberty. To both we owe our patriotic al- 
legiance and the consecration of a share of our influence. | 
Our work is to advance the three. The Educator is one 
of the reformers of the New York Nation, whose work 
is “ to adjust the relations of the individuals of the great 
crowd to each other, so that they may be enabled to lead 
a quiet, and comfortable, and free life. There is no need, | 
therefore, of his hiring himself out to a ‘cause,’ or tak- 
ing service under a banner, or calling himself either a 
preserver or an uprooter. He will preserve or uproot just | 
as seems best, and without fancying that there is any | 
more merit in one kind of work than in the other, or 
that it is a peculiarly noble thing to keep continually put- 
ting down plants and sowing seeds which he has no rea- | 
sonable ground for believing to be suited either to the | 
climate or soil. He will not, in order to give the la- 
borer a better chance in life, spend his days howling 
against capitalist greed; nor, in order to elevate women 
in the social sphere, devote himself to denouncing men 
and marriage; nor, by way of promoting municipal in- 
dependence, apologize for the burning of cities. 

I trust that we are all true reformers. We are surely 
all ready to take “the next step” if it can be shown 
that we shall find a foot-hold, not in enthusiasm and 
sentiment, but in the results of truths collected, arranged | 
and compared—a foot-hold in human experience. Re 
forms that interest us as educators must begin with the 
primary school, yet all departments of public instruction 
are so intimately blended that I can scarcely consider 
changes here without touching on reforms, that will be 
more fully discussed in another part of my remarks. At | 
present the condition of the district school is left to hap- 
hazard work. No report of the super’ntendent does jus- 
tice to its condition. We have his glowing accounts of 
the educational progress which we are no doubt making, | 
but its beginnings are in a fearful state of disorder. Who, | 
in Pennsylvania, I ask, controls the education of the 
child:en of our great commonwealth while they are in 
the public school? Who selects the text-books and 
systematizes the classification? Who grades the students ? | 
Who orders the changes that must necessarily be made 
at each stage of the pupil’s progress? Who makes out 
the course of study, saying when the child shall begin 
arithmetic, penmanship, geography, history, grammar, in 
short, what shall be his course of study, wisely marked 
out? You who teach in private institutions, you excel- | 
lent public school instructors, you superintendents can 
testify that all is now chaos, and that it is to the young 
teacher's credit that affairs are no worse. They enter oa | 


| 
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their duties with hearts throbbing in fear, with a noble 
purpose to do their duty; but high resolutions cannot 
fill the place of experience. Do we not therefore need a 
new order of things ? 

Except in boroughs and villages whese the schools are 


| graded, for each school appoint thiee directors—presiden’, 


secretary and treasurer—who can look to the interest of 
the school to which they must send their children. At 
present six directors may mancuvre in the choice of 
teachers so as to procure the best instructor for a particu- 
lar part of the distsict, while the whole township pays 
for its superior opportunity. Though the abuse of this 
power may be rare, and though the enlightened public 
sentiment supports an efficient teacher at a difficult post 
of duty in another section, where ignorance cpposes good 
instruction and discipline, we must still maintain that in- 
dependent action on the whole subject will secure the 
greatest advancement, At present our directors, with 
few exceptions, visit the school only at long intervals. 
One officer occasionally steps into his own school in order 
to see what is being done, but his inspection seldom 
reaches the condition of its classification, its order, its 


| progress, so that what little is really known comes from 


the pupils, a class always unable to report the true status 
of an institution We therefore find our best interests 
jeopardized by neglecting to establish a system which 
might secure us officers whose duty would be clear, and 
subject to scrutiny and criticism in case it were neglected, 
Seme of those who have been, or are still, efficient school 
directors, are foremost in demanding a change which will 


| place the responsibility for the management of each pub- 


lic school on men who, in accepting office, will be sure 
that the work to be done is defined and that the field of 
labor is clearly laid out. Having chosen our three direc- 
tors for independent districts, why not pay them for a 
fixed number of visiting days? 

It is a mistake to expect business men to neglect their 
own affairs in the interest of education without some re- 
compense. We pay road viewers, we pay jurymen, we 
pay nearly every public officer, and yet the school director 
must perform a most responsible service gratis. Their 
labor is a charity, and herein lies one serious defect in 
the system. ‘ Nothing comes from nothing.” If there 


are men who would rather not receive pay for the work, 


they can return the amount in school fixtures; but we 
insist on the appointment of good citizens as directors, 
and maintain that they should be required to visit their 
schools one full day in each month, and report the at- 
tendance or non-attendance of pupils, cause of absence, 
the age, the classification from the alphabet to the high- 
est grades, all cases of needed discipline—in short, a full 
and accurate schedule of the studies, and a concise review 
of the condition of the school. These reports should be 
made public by the local or county superintendent, through 
the county papers. We thus effect an organization which 
we have not at this time. 

A number of these districts so governed should be as- 
signed to a local superintendent whose duty, in part, 
would be to aid the directors and teachers in the organi- 
zation and classification of schools. Is the plan feasible ? 
Let us then leave the local superintendency for a few 
moments, to consider the county superintendent’s duties, 


| which sre comprised under these heads : Examining teach- 


ers, holding institutes, visiting schools, and making out 
reports of his work. They are easily understcod, but 
not easily performed, The post is no sinecure. It is 
one of the most responsible offices in the county, and yet 
the general public gives it little thought at the elections, 
and less meantime between the triennial meetings of the 
directors. We hold that all these small examinations ad- 
vertised in the papers, and to be held at some obscure 
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school-house, should be discontinued, and that in the fall 
and spring a critical test of scholarship among applicants 
for district schools should be made at some suitable place 
to be designated. 

The hasty meetings of the superintendent and directors 
are unjust to the teachers and unsatisfactory to school 
boards. It is an utter impossibility for any one man to 
do the work expected of an examiner at such gatherings 


State Teachers’ Association. 


The result is that officers select instructors as much on | 


account of their appearance as the scholarship indicated 
by certificates, and much more frequently on the recom- 
mendation of those who can give correct information 
about the applicants in the presence of school boards who 
show no confidence in their accuracy. We intend no 
reflection on superintendent or school boards. 
tem is all wrong. It pretends to accomplish too much, 
and displaces a very valuable and accurate mode of doing 
the same work, for whose admirable thoroughness we 
have but to cite the evidence of our best colleges. 
versity examinations of students who apply for admission 
mean something. These would-be Freshmen, to the 


number of two hundred, take their places at desks, in a | 


large hall, and there, in the presence of a dozen examin- 
ers, write for three or four days all that they can say in 
answer to printed questions, designed to ascertain what 
the applicant knows or does not know. All receive the 
same papers, and to insure fairness, some of the lists have 
two sets of questions, either of which can be chusen. 
After such investigation, the professors examine and 
grade the answers deliberately and with mathematical 
accuracy. Can any plan be more fair? 
none, and we have faith that the colleges would accept a 
better were it in the mind of some wise educator. But 
it is not. They but improve the present plan by greater 
thoroughness in their printed questions. It is not too 
much to assert that half the certificates which have 
been given were never worth the blanks on which they 
were written, The persistent custom of giving new ap- 


The sys- | 


Uni- | 


89 


| aided the teachers and directors to organize, and all their 


joint labor is efficient. 

They report to the State Superintendent, but their re- 
ports will be full and accurate, affording their chief the 
minutest details of each school in the state. 

After a reorganization of our systems of directors and 
superintendents, the district can be made an important 
link in an educational chain. 

Going beyond the public school, we shall hope soon to 
see the district high schools force the academy up higher, 
I am not quite so unselfish as to sympathize with Mr, 
Wendell Phillips in his democratic aspiration, that the 
time may come when a private school teacher cannot earn 
his bread; but if public schools can be made so thorough 
and so popular that there shall be no need of the acade- 
my, so let it be. Next to the township high school 
should be a county public school, with tuition fee, and 
this the fitting school for a grand free State university, 
the future capstone, I trust, of our educational edifice. 
Where, you ask, is the normal school? Granting all 
praise to those men who have so nobly and unselfishly 
contributed their means to establish our schools for 
teachers throughout Pennsylvania, I am convinced that 
such schools as receive State aid should become State 
property. They have served the commonwealth most 
grandly, but their highest mission will be filled when 
they become a part of the public school system—the 
property of the people and subject to their votes. We, 
the people, elect school directors—we, the people, hope 


| soon to elect county and State superintendents, as well as 


We know of | 


plicants certificates below their scholarship is unfair and | 


pernicious in its results. 
mean anything, they mean that Mr. A. is ‘very poor,” 
“ poor,” middling,” 
certain branches, and when more or Jess than this is ex- 
pressed or implied, because of time in the profession, then 
the paper misleads, and is so fara sham What can be 
the objection to this college system? Will the superin- 
tendent give it a trial? Of course, opposition will be 
made to a change, bu* we venture the prediction that it 
would soon be a popular innovation. After this improve- 
ment has been adopted, and his assistant has closed his 


If the superintendent’s remarks | 


*‘good,” “very good,” &c., in | 


two annual examinations, he can begin his local insti- 
tutes; or, if these examinations can be more efficient as | 
' is no new inspiration that rouses the youthful student of 


a part of these institutes, we see no objection. 


In fact, the local institutes may be the best place at | 


which to conduct these examinations, for in a meeting 
of five days’ duration a certain portion of the time, cer- 


| admiration. 


tainly two hours each day, could be assigned to the work, | 


and assistant examiners would then be at hand to aid in 
the test of scholarship. 

It is apparent that whether you prefer two hours or 
six, two occasions or six, that your examinations become 
accurate and command public confidence. The assistant 
examiners would be the assistant local superintendents, 


who are to aid the county superintendent in a work that | 


is at present, we think, too great for one officer to per- 
form as it should be done. By this simple plan, the 
examinations having been systematized, the superinten- 
dent, with his aids, visiting, organizing and classifying 
schools, meeting directors and the people at institutes, 
becomes a far more valuable officer. His assistants report 
the condition of the public school which they have 


their assistants, by popular vote. We shall elect the 
managers of the district and county high schools—why 
not of the normal, if it is a State institution, receiving 
State aid? 

Possibly, I may be in the dark at this stage of educa- 
tional progress, and many will disagree with this position. 
Is it impossible, however, to organize public instruction 
on this basis, or are our excellent normal schools the 
highest free public institutions for the youth of our state ? 
We have a few excellent colleges, it is true, and these 
are rapidly improving, but if we look about us conviction 
forces our unwilling assent that we have no university. 
Where in Pennsylvania do its proud alumni meet to 
represent all sections of our commonwealth at their 
alma mater? Where in Pennsylvania is the institution 
that is to invite the first intellect of the land, these com- 
ing years, to accept the training? Proud of our material 
progress, first in many great industries, we are sadly behind 
in the new university education. We are neglecting the 
details of the lowest and the claims of the highest citizen. 
We have no Yale or Harvard. Summer after summer 
we have our college commencements, but in them there 


the State to a high purpose —and yet we have talent. 1 
look upon these great business kings of Pennsylvania in 
They afe giants to the cultured pigmies 
which we find in such numbers everywhere; but conced~ 
ing all that we are proud to claim, the truth still remains 
that, first though we be in our progressive public school 
system, according to the testimony of our most wealthy 
states separately, we have not what we need—a great 
university. Have we been watching the progress of the 
first university of this country? Will you aliow me a few 
moments to outline the advancement of Harvard, even if 
we do lead Massachusetts in our public educational sys- 
tem so ably set forth ? 

The vigor of the best type of Ame:ican manhood is 
hers. Within a few years she has come up to the level 
of the universities «f Europe, and this growth has been 
accomplished because her professors, in large numbers, 
are graduates of these foreign institutions who have only 








go 


brought home the lessons that they have learned abroad. 
Shall we be able to learn from the example of Harvard, 
if we cannot ourselves go to the fountain at which she 
drank this draught of youth? The Harvard College 
catalogue exhibits the widest range of studies in the 
undergraduate department. But in the university schools 
~we find the same progress that the undergraduate depart- 
ment has felt. The changes in the medical school are 
a revolution in medical science. These inaugurate a 
thorough course of study for medical students, which 
they must commence under instructors in the recitation 
room. Two years of scant pickings at lectures will 
no longer send forth a full fledged M. D. to prey on 
society for subsistence and experimental knowledge. 
The regular law course has been extended to two years, 
and the degree can only be obtained after an examina- 
tion of six hours a day for one week. The Bussey con- 
stitution is the agricultural college of the university. 
It has a new building at the “ Bussey farm” for the reci- 
tations and experiments, that are to be in charge of an 
able corps ofinstructors, Glass houses are to be constructed, 
and the plan includes a wide range of agricultural exper- 
iments. A thorough knowledge of scientific agriculture 
and horticulture can be acquired. 

It has a large fund and is, therefore, peculiarly inde- 
pendent, which secures efficient work in the interests of 
science. A school of Mining and the Lawrence Scienti- 
fic make up the full list of the colleges, A department 
of the last school is for teachers. It comprises instruc - 
tions in chemistry, physics, natural history, etc., for one 
year. Here is a normal school-of the highest grade as 
an adjunct to our greatest universities. Teachers can 


here be trained to give instruction from flowers, minerals | 


and other specimens, in a practical way, but these oppor- 
tunities need not find a place for their exposition, unless 
they afford a model which we can follow in Pennsylva- 
nia. Shall we have a university founded on a broad and 
liberal basis? While we are agitating a new constitution 
for our State, let all friends of education unite to engraft 
in its provisions the plans of a great institution that shall 
be at once an inspiration and hope to the rising genera- 


tion. 

Mr. A. O, Newpher reported from the 
Committee on State Board of Examiners, and 
after reading from the Schoo/ Fournal for Sep 
tember, 1870, portions of the report which he 
made last year upon this subject, he offered 
the following plan to be embodied in legisla- 
tion: 

STATE BOARD OF EXAMINERS AND STATE AID 
TO PERMANENT TEACHERS. 

1, There shall be a State Board of Examiners consist- 
ing of three persons to be appointed or elected as follows, 
viz : One shall be appointed by the State Superintendent 
of Common Schools ; one shall be elected by the princi- 
pals of Normal Schools, and one shall be elected by the 
State Teachers’ Association. The persons so elected or 
appointed shall be duly commissioned by the State 
Superintendent of Common Schools; they shall hold 
their office for three years, and shall receive a salary of 





including the requisite time and expenses of traveling. 

2. It shall be the dut, of said State Board of Examin- 
ers, or a majority of them, to meet in each normal school 
district once in each year, at some place and time to be 
designated by the said Superintedent of Common Schools, 
and there and then, in connection with and by the assist- 
ance of such borough, city, or county superintendents as 
the State Superintendent of Common Schools shall desig- 
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dollars per day for each day actually employed, | 
| examination any person holding such “ State Certificate” 
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| mate, to constitute a committee to examine all persons 


applying to them for examination. The standard of quali- 
fication and proficiency required of all persons examined, 
shall be the same as that adopted by the state normal 
schools for graduation therein. 

3. It shall be the duty of said committee to give each 
person a fair and impartial examination, and thereafter to 
sumbit the character, merits, qualification and proficien- 
cy of each person so examined to a vote of the commit- 
tee, who shall by a vote of a majority elect or reject each 
person so examined 

4. It shall be the duty of said State Board of Exam- 
iners to grant to all persons who shall have been duly 
elected by the said committee, and shall produce satis- 
factory evidence from the borough, city or county super- 
intendent, and from the board or boards of directors, con- 
trollers, trustees, or other authorities of schools, under 
whose jurisdiction they may have taught, certifying that 
the said applicant is of good moral character, and has 
within the next preceding two years taught efficiently and 
satisfactorily in some school or schools under their super- 
vision or control, a diploma setting forth therein all the 
branches of study wherein the person therein named has 
been examined, and which shall be named the “ State 
Diploma,” and shall exempt the holder thereof from all 
further or future examination for any position as teacher 
or superintendent of any of the schools in the State. 

5. It shall also be the duty of the said State Board of 
Examiners to grant to all persons who shall have been 
duly elected by said committee, and shall produce like 
evidence of moral character, but who have not taught 
within the next preceding two years, a certificate setting 
forth in like manner all the branches of study wherein 
the person therein named has been examined, which 
shall be named the ‘State Certificate,” and shall exempt 
the holder thereof from any further examination for the 
next succeeding two years for any position as teacher or 
superintendent of any of the schoo!s of the State. After 
the said two years shall have elapsed, or the greater part 
thereof, if the said holder of “State Certificate” shall 
give like satisfactory evidence before mentioned required 
for the “State Diploma,” he or she shall in view thereof 
receise the ** State Diploma.” 

6. All persons now holding a valid certificate or diplo- 
ma from a State normal school, or a teachers’ certificate 
permanently valid throughout the State by authority of 
the same, shall, upon application to said State Board of 
Examiners, receive in lieu thereof a * State Diploma,” 

7. All boards of directors, controllers, trustees, or au- 
thorities of any school or schools, who shall employ any 
person or persons holding such “State Certificate” or 
** State Diploma” to teach, supervise or superintend any 
school or schools, or any institution of learning, any dis- 
trict, borough, city, or county, shall make known the 
same, together with the number of months and years 
each person has been so employed in said school or schools 
to the State Superintendent of Common Schools. 

8, The State Superintendent of Common Schools shall 
set apart from the gross amount of money annually ap- 
propriated to school purposes, before any part thereof is 
otherwise assigned or distributed, a separate part thereof 
sufficiently large to pay to each district, borough, or city, 
or to any institution of learning that employs without 


or ‘State Diploma” to teach, supervise, or superin- 
tend any school or schools, the sum of dollars per 
month for the first year, and the sum of dollars per 
month for each aucceeding year for every person so em- 
ployed in the schools thereof; Provided, That the num- 
ber of months allowed for each such teacher be not more 
than ten in each year 
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Annexed to the report was the following | 


resolution : 

Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed to 
secure the passage of a law conforming to the recom- 
mendations in this report. 

Mr. A. T. Douthett, of Allegheny, moved | 
to postpone the discussion of the resolution | 
until to morrow, which, after some debate, | 
was agreed to. 

Nominations for officers being in order, the | 
following were named : 

For President.—Henry Houck, Lebanon; W. H. | 
Parker, Philadelphia; W. W. Woodruff, Bucks; C. W. 
Deans, (declined). | 

For Vice Prestdent.—Prof. Bliss, Lewisburg Univer- | 
sity ; Miss Laura Parker, Pit:sburgh ; Miss Jennie Reig- | 
hard, Williamsport ; Prof. A. N, Raub, Lock Haven, | 
(declined ). 

For Secretary.—J. P. McCaskey, Lancaster, 

For Treasurer.—WD. S. Burns, Harrisburg,; A. A. 
Meader, Chester. 

For Ticket Agent.—C. H. Harding, Philadelphia; &. | 
O. Lyte, Millersville. 

Far Executive Committee.—G, L. Maris, Chester; E. 
T. Burgan, Centre; S. Transeau, Williamsport; H. B. 
Whittington, Philadelphia; Elias Horton, Tioga; W. W. 
Woodruff, Bucks; J. S. Walthour, Crawford; F. S. 
Christine, Philadelphia; A. R. Horne, Williamsport ; 
W. R. Ford, Pittsburgh; W. M. Porter, Mercer; J. | 
N. Beistle, Crawford. 

For Enrolling Committee-—W. H, Parker, Philadel- 
phia ; E. T. Burgan, Centre; D. S. Young, Lehigh; J. 
M Conroy, Allegheny; Miss Annie Lyle, Lancaster ; 
Miss Mattie Graham, Pittsburgh; Miss Lillie Bache, | 
Bristol ; I. S. Geist, Marietta. 

The choice of the place for holding next | 
years’ session was now in order, and Mr. W. 
H. Parker moved that Philadelphia be selected. 

Mr. Geo. J. Luckey moved to amend by sub- 
stituting Pittsburgh. He thought that would | 
be fair, as the western teachers had now come 
300 miles for two successive years, and the | 
last session had been held near Philadelphia. | 
Besides, the Philadelphians are not part of the 
commonwealth in school matters, and we ought | 
not to recognize their claims, | 

Mr. F.S. Christine thought the metropolis | 
of the Sta-e was the proper place, as we had | 
not been there for twelve or fifteen years; and | 
as a Philadelphia teacher and member of its | 
institute—the largest in the world—he sec- | 
onded the motion to gothere. He needed not | 
to recite the attractions of Philadelphia; they | 
are as numerous as the 18,000 population of | 
this enterprising city. 

Mr. H. B. Whittington thought it was an | 
unkind fling at the Philadelphians to tell them | 
they were out of the State, when they were | 
doing their best to get in, and wanted the As- 
sociation there to help them do so. | 

Mr. Parker: You cannot do without Phila- | 
delphia ; if you will not have her in Pennsy]l.- | 


vania, she wil] annex New Jersey. | 








| ground, 
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Mr. W. R, Ford, Pittsburgh : We have often 
had to do without Philadelphia in this Associ- 
ation. Pittsburgh is further from here than 
Philadelphia, yet her teachers are more numer- 
ously represented than the 15,000 in Philadel- 
phia. He cordially seconded the invitation to 
Pit:sburgh. 

Hon. H. C, Hickok said whatever might 
be advanced against Philadelphia, she paid 


| one-sixth of the taxes of the State, and he had 


no doubt that if Superintendent Luckey had 
drawn his salary before leaving home, he now 
had Philadelphia money in his pocket. We 
had been to Pittsburgh before, and enjoyed 
ourselves there, and he would like to go again; 
but there is more than mere preference involved 
in this question, Though Philadelphians are 
not in as close relation to the State system as 
they should be, yet in their heart of hearts 
they desire to be. Hence they want the 


| Association to come and help them get a proper 


connection made—to help create a public 
sentiment that will give them city and ward 
superintendents, to lift their schools from the 
backward condition in which so many of them 
now are. They want to come into close con- 
tact with the active brain and beating heart of 
the Association. The object of our organiza- 
tion is effective, progressive work; and we 
ought to go where we can be most active and 
helpful, We might offer you much enjoyment 
in Philadelphia ; but we do not urge it on that 
We ask you to lift us to your plane. 

Mr. Geo. J. Luckey said this continual vot- 
ing for the east of the State, would some day 
compel the west to secede. Pittsburgh had 
sent sixty teachers to Lancaster and fifty to 
Williamsport, and had been promised the next 
session if they would withdraw last year. He 
thought it unfair to disappoint them. We 
shall have to go to Philadelphia in 1876, at 
any rate, for the centennial anniversary. 

On a rising vote, the amendment, substitut- 
ing Pittsburgh, received 75 votes against 107. 
It being lost, Philadelphia was, on motion, se- 
lected as the place of meeting. 

Prof. Brooks offered the following, which 
was adopted : 

Resolved, That a temporary educational bureau, con- 
sisting of three members, with J. P. McCaskey as chair- 


| man, be appointed for the purpose of enabling teachers 


and school authorities to communicate with each other 
relative to situations. 

State Superintendent Wickersham offered the 
following, which was adopted : 

Whereas, It is almost certain that within the next 
two years a convention will be held to revise our State 
constitution; and, whereas, the interest of education is 
one among the leading interests, if not the leading inter- 
est, in the Commonwealth ; therefore, 
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Resolved, That we respectfully ask the respective politi- 
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To be sure, God 


| alone it can be gratified, is education, 


cal parties to take into consideration the propriety of ; bestows gifts, but were they buried as was the one talent, 


nominating as candidates for membership in that conven- 
tion one or more educators of acknowledged ability, in 
order that provision may be made in the new constitution 
strong enough to bear the superstructure of the broadest 
possible educational system. 


Adjourned. 





WEDNESDAY EVENING. 


The session was opened with music, ‘* The 
Sword of Bunker Hill,” by Mr. C. Linn Her- 
rick, of Williaz sport. 


Miss Laura M. Parker, of Pittsburgh, then | 


read an essay—subject, 
FOOTPRINTS, 
“ Hark! A footstep! It has gone and left its imprint.” 


As we journey through life, climb weary and worn its | 
rugged hills, or leisurely tread its luxuriant vales, we Jeave | 


behind us our footprints. 
ing feet, others from delicately slippered ones; some an 
evening zephyr may erase; others, hail may beat upon 


Some are from sore and bleed- ! 


them, the tempest sweep over them, and yet there they | 


remain after a lapse of centuries as firmly fixed as the 
pyramids of Egypt to-day. Every man, be he ever so 
lowly, exerts an influence and leaves footprints of exam- 
ple that others following after single out and use as land- 
marks toward the goal. These are oftenest the perish- 
able kind, or, at least, after the succeeding generation has 
passed away, are so remodeled and disguised that they 
scarcely resemble their original types. A parent may un- 
ceasingly walk the paths of godliness that a wayward son 
would spurn, but he in some way wields a sceptre of power 
over another of his race. Give the picture a different 
cast—a man may sink in the pool of degradation, but he 
who is sunk so deep that he has no partially redeeming 
quality is 1.0 better than the beasts of the field or worms 
of the earth, Better for him to grovel with such than 
call himself one of God’s people. At all events, the 
road he has trodden is marked, and as God oversees all 
footprints, and in accordance with them punishes and re 
wards, he shall meet with his just deserts above. Now 
and then a footprint appears that can never be submerged 
beneath the waves of the ocean of oblivion—such have 
appeared in the past and we trust will followin the future, 
Among them we muy cite the life and closing scenes of 
our forefathers—our country’s noble, bleeding sires. 
Then there are others who have not achieved the laurels 
of victory in battle, nor the olive of peace, a.d yet their 
footprints are as securely imbedded in tke sands of time. 
At least two centuries ago, as an apple fell to the 
ground, Newton’s inquiring mind was led to ask, why did 
it fall or why in one direction? He propounded the 
question and introduced the laws of gravitation. Since 
then, deeper researches have been made in knowledge, 
until we can, as it were, with the wings of the morning, 
flee to the uttermost parts of the earth, or with the aid 
of the telescope, take an zrial flight to the celestial re- 
gions, scrutinize Saturn and his rings, and marvel at their 
sublimity ; from thence wander to any planet and every 
distant star. We can almost sit in our drawing rooms 
and discuss the day’s topics with the Eastern World. 
Great minds have wrought this result, and the footprints 
of these philosophers seem to speak with vivid tongues of 
their praise. Still there is much left undone—our nature 


is such that the more we peer into the mysteries of the 
universe the more mysterious it appears, and the greater 
becomes our hunger and thirst after knowledge. The 
true cause of this insatiate desire, and that by which 


It is then education 
| that leads its possessor to a “ feast of reason,” and enables 
him to partake of its bounties. There are, however, 
some things not within our reach, howsvever much we 
may crave them. We should remember that now we 
see through a glass darkly, but were we left in a state of 
ignorance would we know what was attainable, or grap- 
ple for what was unattainable? The untutored savage, 
in his narrow world of barbarism, cares for naught but 
war and warfare. Were he educated, instead of chasing 


| they would be, like it, unprofitable. 


| the buffalo, or following the war path, he might make 
| the forest wilds blossom as the rose; and where are left 


his bloody footprints might rest the impress of peace and 
enlightenment. Pope savs: ‘Education forms the 
common mind.” We know that pious training received 
during childhood clings like ivy around the heart and 
mind of man, ever and anon reviving through his sternest 
realities. John Quincy Adams said he never, even in 
his latter days, closed his eyes at night without repeating 
the little prayer, commencing: “* Now I lay me down to 
sleep,” which his mother taught his lisping tongue. As 
well as being perpetual education, it has anexalting and re- 
fining tendency ; in short, it leaves its footprints finely 
carved in every household it enters. 

It should cross every threshold in the land, 
free to all are within the reach of every child, 


Schools 
Almost 


| every one of the present day is availed of this opportunity ; 


but, perhaps, not all to the extent they might; were they, 
when matured, the vile passions of nature in a great meas- 
ure would be subdued, less cr.mes committed, and fewer 
culprits within prison walls, Education, though perched 
upon a lofty pinnacle, has not yet risen to the height of 
its glory. 

These schools referred to are managed by teachers who 
faithfully emit the light of knowledge upon the tender 
buds of reason, as they unfold their petals, one by one, to 
its rays. This field of labor certainly embraces an ex- 
tended area, and its laborers, at every step onward, mark 
footprints which radiate a bright and glorious light, 
eclipsed by none other beneath the blue canopy of heaven. 
The teacher’s labor, though it may be one of love, is not 
slight. She must bear the burden and heat of the day; 
but at evenfall what a sweet repose is hers ~ a conscious- 
ness of having discharged her duty and promoted the 
well being of her race. To wh.m do we owe our grati- 
tude for this free-school system ? Who was it that so 
eloquently defended its cause, thirty six years ago, in the 
State Legislature? None then but the favored child of 
hereditary wealth could afford the luxury of an education, 
but Thaddeus Stevens, by his forcible argument and per- 
sistent efforts, removed these barriers ang opened the 
flood gates of learning, until its waters gush in and flaunt 
on its bosom, “I am free to all.”” This great and good 
man, unlike Napoleon, conquered no cities but he sub- 
dued more than all the armed legions of Europe, and that 
was the fearful demon, Ignorance, He erected with the 
gold of Ophir no structure of imposing grandeur in mem- 
ory of his deeds, but footprints are everywhere silently 
proclaiming his glorious career. Go to yon low cot 
amidst those distant hills! mark its inmate ; intelligence 
and virtue stamp her brow, and she will tell you, not of 
an aimless life, but of noble aspiraticns and a bright pros- 
pective future. Two million such, or more, appreciate 
his work, and live as they would not have lived had they 
been deprived of these blessings 

Now let us ask, who propagated the good he began, 
and added greater lustre to his and their own footprints ? 
There are many that enlisted in the cause; but one 
proved greater than all. A few months ago our cheeks 
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blanched, our eyes dimmed and lips quivered, when the 
electric wires bore to our ears the fatal words, “he is 
gone!” No pen can eulogize him, and when done add, 
*<Tt is enough ;” no tongue can recount his virtues; no 
finger point out all the good he accomplished. He 
searched the highways, penetrated the deepest caverns, 
and groped through every recess and avenue for advance- 
ment; and lastly, he bestowed on soldiers’ orphans a 
priceless legacy. Such was Thos. H. Burrowes. . Will 
his footprints fade beneath the noonday sun, or wear 
away before the autumnal blasts and winter’s snows? 
We venture to say they are as perpetual as the mountains 
which traverse the State he served. Shakspeare says: 


‘¢ All the world’s a stage, 
And all the men and women merely players.” 

In every drama, then, man plays his part and leaves 
his footprint ; but are there any so chaste, so glorious, 
commanding, such respect and admiration as these we 
have just named? Education, then, methinks, is the 
great act in the drama, and one in which all should per- 
sonate a character. Some have thirsted for power, think - 
ing thereby to immortalize themselves ; but, alas, how have 
they failed! As one of this number, we might cite Alex- 
ander, who, after having conquered city after city, thought 
there was no more for him to conquer, set one on fire and 
died in a state of debauch. Who mourns his unhappy 
fate? At the present day, for a moment, turn youreyes 
toward suffering France, once a leading nation in art, 
science and civilization, She lies there torn and bleed- 
ing, striving to uplift herself and regain her former diadem 
of splendor and renown, This misery and woe, carnage 
and blood, was to gratify the selfish desire of an ambitious 
ruler, To glance over this assembly, one finds evidence 
of no merely selfish love of power amongst this people. 
Here are representatives from every part of the State, all 
interested and zealous in the cause before them. There 
is an aged sire; perhaps three-score winters and ten bow 
his frame, and still he totters here to impart instruction 
and advance its interests. Is woman remiss in the work ? 
Is her life wholly spent on the beach of a sunlit bay, 
gathering the pebbles at her feet, or catching the gaudy 





butterfly that flits before her, leaving behind but a faint | 


trace that she was there, which entirely disappears when 
the ruffled waters wash the shores? Her voice has been 
raised to tune angelic harmonies and subdue stubborn 
wills, or soften hardened hearts. She has chiseled mar- 
ble until the sculpture seemed as if life thrilied every 
nerve and quickened every vein; and best of all, like 
Florence Nightingale, she has braved dangers to adminis- 
ter to the wants of the wounded, and alleviate the suffer- 
ings of the dying. Has she, withal, left no footprints ? 
Let all then, both fair and brave, weak and strong, be 
encouraged by these examples, and with renewed exertions 
continue in the’ strife. , 
Let us then be up and doing, 
With a heart for any fate; 
Still achieving, still pursuing, 
Learn to labor and to wait. 
The same master pen adds these words of encourage- 
men ; 
Lives of great men all remind us, 
We can make our lives sublime; 
And departing, leave behind us 
Footprints in the sands of time. 


Music—* Ah! So Pure,”—by Mr. Mac 
Collin, of Lebanon. 

Miss Garfield, of Warren, read ‘* Creeds of 
the Bells.” 
The report made yesterday upon a State 
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Board of Examiners and Aid to Permanent 
Teachers, came up for discussion, but was 
postponed until to-morrow by a vote of 36 to 
32. 

The question : What are the advantages and 
disadvantages of the law restricting changes in 
school books ? was taken up. 

Mr. Wn. A, Lindsey, of Cumberland Co., 
opened the discussion. He read from the law 
passed at the last session, and said it did not 
accomplish the object intended, as under it one- 
third of the books could still be changed every 
year. He could not see that the law benefited 
anybody but the book men, by preventing 
competition, 

Mr. Ramsey, of Montgomery, said he had 
read the Jaw yesterday for the first time, and it 
was a fit emanation from the literary body 
known as the legislature. The law says too 
much and not enough, and should either be 
repealed or amended into intelligible English. 
This law limits our progress to one step in 
three years, and we shall have to take a very 
long one each time. The whole map of 
Europe may be remodeled in a year—yet we 
must go on two years longer with the old in- 
correct text-books. He would leave this whole 
matter to directors, and let them be responsi- 
ble to the people. 

Mr. F. S. Christine, Philadelphia, said he 
was on the unpopular side. AI] the opposi- 
tion to the limitation was natural, owing to the 
growth of the book manufacturing interest ; but 
it would surprise him if any large number of 
teachers should combat what he believed to be 
a just and proper law. Frequent changes are 
an unnecessary waste of money, and produce 
confusion in the minds of pupils, and conse- 
quent dissatisfaction among teachers. Even if 
there had been no abuses heretofore, the law 
would be a good one for future protection. 

Mr. Geo. J. Luckey, Pittsburgh, had been 
in favor of the law last winter, and would like 
those of its opponents who had given it some 
study to point out its defects. Those who had 
endeavored to raise objections thus far, in his 
opinion had failed éntirely. ‘The great argu- 
ment in favor of limitation was in the saving 
of unnecessary expense to the people So far 
as progress is concerned, many of the changes 
have been from bad to worse; when they are 
less frequent, more care will be exercised in 
selection. 

Mr. Conley Plotts, Williamsport, said the 
changes did not affect’ Philadelphia so much, 
as that city does what every district in the 
State ought to do—buys its own books for its 
pupils. If the directors furnished the text- 
books as they do the buildings and teachers, it 
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would remove the cause of the complaints | 
which forced the legislature to pass this law. 

Mr. Hickok endorsed the policy of directors 
supplying the books as the best, and by all 
odds the cheapest. He believed they had the | 
power to do this under the law of 1854. 

Superintendent Wickersham agreed with | 
that view, but said that the courts did not uni- | 
formly so interpret the law. Judge Pearson 
had decided against his view, and Judge Butler 
jn its favor. It would be better, therefore, 
for directors to act carefully, until some higher 
decision is made. The interpretation of the 
new law at Harrisburg is that changes, when 
made in the list of text-books, shall be good 
for three years. Books previously in use and 
continued on the list for the district, are not 
affected. 

Mr. Hickok said in view of this difference 
between Judges, it would be well to take the 
question up to the Supreme Court, on appeal | 
from Judge Pearson. Then we would have a 
decision that would cover the whole State. 

The discussion closed here. 

Music—* Down Below”—Mr. MacCollin. 

The committee provided for by Prof. 
Brooks’ resolution, to act during the session as 
an Educational Bureau, was announced: 
Messrs. J. P. McCaskey, Lancaster; J. N. 
Beistle, Titusville; and Seldon J. Coffin, 
Easton. 

Prof. J. W. Shoemaker, Philadelphia, read | 
‘The Boys;” and in response to an encore 
« Pax Vobiscum.” 

Adjourned. 








THURSDAY MORNING. 

The session was opened with prayer by 
Rev. A. R. Horne, Williamsport. 

On motion of Supt. Maris, a committee of 
three, on resolutions, was now appointed, con- | 
sisting of Geo. L. Maris, Chester; S. P. Van 
Pelt, Allegheny, and Hugh Eastburn, Bucks. | 

Messrs. Gantz, Shoemaker, Jones and Linea- 
weaver, were appointed tellers for the election 
of officers to be held during the afternoon. 

Prof. Geo. Eastburn, Philadelphia, read a 
paper on “* Science in Education,” as follows: 


SCIENCE IN EDUCATION, 


This is emphatically an age of transformation. Old 
modes are passing away, and new processes are taking 
their places. The mechanical is fast superseding the 
manual, The projectors of the greatest inventions 
extant are still living. The electric telegraph has but 
lately been made to outstrip time itself ; the locomotive 
with its train of cars, has multiplied travel and internal 
traffic to such an extent, that no lines of stage coaches 
Nor any gangs of heavy teams could supply the demands 
of transportation; the thresher, the mower, and the 
reaper, have revolutionized farming ; the sewing machine 
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has multiplied the work of the needle a hundred fold, 
with diminished manual effort ; so it is in almost every 
industrial department, the old, slow methods have yielded 
co new and greatly improved ones. 

In the political world, too, there has been a vast revo- 
lution within the past few years. Throughout European 


| nations, with scarcely an exception. important changes 


have been made; Russia has liberated millions of serfs ; 
Spain has been relieved of a cruel and extravagant queen; 
Italian unity has been secured; bullets and bayonets 
aimed and directed by German intelligence and perseve- 
rance have dethroned the intriguing and imbecile Empe- 
ror of France, and now republicanism is nominally 
established in that fair land; the British nobility are 
forced to listen to the demands of the laboring men of 
England, and are granting them their rights; but most 
of all have we seen the work of the grand revolutionary 
spirit in our own country. Puring the past few years, 
liberty has triumphed over bondage; the flag of freedom 
has been carried from Mason and Dixon’s line to the 
Gulf of Mexico; slavery has been eradicated from our 
country, and millions of down-trodden human be- 
ings have been enfranchised, 

Religion, too, is undergoing a corresponding change. 
Intelligence, thought, and liberty of conscience, are recog- 


| ni:ed as elements in the choice of a religious creed. 


Mere mental belief, with a rigid conformity to a list of 
rites and ceremonies devised by human agency, are no 
longer considered the only requirements of the true Chris- 
tian character; there must be more than an outward 
show; there must be an inward, heartfelt emotion, an 
evidence of the operation of the spirit within the soul, 
remodeling and refreshing the whole man, to constitute 
the champion of true religion. This improved condition 
of the heart seems to be almost universally prevalent 
throughout the world, influencing the actions of nations, 
both Christian and non-Christian. We see its power in 
the combined efforts of Christian societies in works of 
charity and benevolence ; in the tendency to the separa- 
tion of church and state in some European countries ; in 
the overthrow of the temporal power of the pope; in 
the boldness of promi ent men in the Roman Catholic 
church to deny the infallibility of their human head; in 
the admission of Christian missionaries into heathen and 
idolatrous countries, there to be allowed peacefully to 
Christianize the nations with but few hindrances. 

Thus it is in industrial, political and religious depart- 
ments; butthese revolutions are not to be seen in them 
only. A close observer of the progress of the educational 
interests of the world must perceive that material 
changes have already been made, and that, at the present 
time, there is much agitation in the best scholastic insti- 
tutions of our country on the subject of education. 
Among the advanced minds of this progressive age, there 


| is a headlong precipitancy to exclusively practical studies g 
| hence, a lively contest has arisen between the adherents 


of the old system of education, as exemplified in a course 

of disciplinary branches, and the advocates of what is 

termed the popular and practical course of instruction. 
An instruction calculated to prepare for immediate 


work, will, of necessity, be popular; but in the present 
| practical enthusiasm, the lovers of thorough education 


should be jealous of the rapid strides that are being made 
toward the exclusively utilitarian, at the expense of the old 
disciplinary. After revolutions there is always danger of 
extremes. The victors of anew cause are too apt torun to 


| the extreme opposite to that of which their opponents 
| were guilty; and so it is in this cortest between the old 


and new systems in our higher seats of learning. There 
is danger that the advocates of the new, wherever they 
have power, will reject too much of the old, and institute 
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courses of study admirably calculated to gratify the tastes 
and wishes of the most advanced of these reformers, and, 
it may be, adapted to immediate practical application ; 
but there is encouragement in knowing, that there are a 
few institutions that will not hastily discard all that is 
time-honored, as a means of discipline and as a mighty 
force in mental development. 

The unprecedented advancement in the mechanic arts, 
the increased knowledge concerning the constitution of 
natural objects, the rapid communication between remote 
parts of the world, both by telegraph and steam, render 
educational demands far different from those of a century 
ago. But all that was true a hundred years ago, is true 
to-day. The past century has not been one of destruc- 
tion, but one of improvement and addition; and so the 
change that is now taking place in our best scholastic 
Institutions should not be one of eradication but of sup- 
plementation. 
is science, and the consequent demand is more science 
in education. Now, the question arises: Shall education 
be made the synonym of popular science, or shall science 
be constituted an important and coextensive department 
in a liberal education? This subject, when viewed in 
all its bearings, is a general one; it involves interests of 
infinite importance to future generations. Instead of an- 
swering the question directly, we will proceed to answer 


it indirectly, by giving our views as to what education is | 


The prominent characteristic of the age | 
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After making the above division of the institutions of 

| learning, it seems necessary to state more explicitly our 
views of the university, in its highest and proper sense. 
Especially is this needful at the present time, when 
places of instruction are springing up in different parts of 
our country, with high-sounding titles of such and such 
universities, whose systems of education are doing much 
to encourage a superficiality, and to lower the standard of 
scholastic and literary merit. Americans, generally, are 
too hasty, too impatient to enter upon active life-work, 
to be thorough, and in their desire to secure a profession 
they take an erroneous view of the value of a liberal 
education, and mistake the character of a true university. 
A true university is not an institution in which young 
men, with a moderate proficiency in the simplest ele- 
ments, may receive a few months’ instruction in‘ law, 
medicine, or any one particular department of science, 
then to be sent forth to the world as highly educated 


' men. Such institutions had better be called schools with 


in its proper sense, and the selation it should bear toa | 


community. 

Education, in its highest acceptation, is a development ; 
it is a growth, resulting from a judicious and systematic 
course of instruction and discipline. 
of education is the intellect; the objective part the 
course of instruction, and the facilities afforded for the 
exercise of precision, and for the cultivation of percep- 
tion and judgment. The mind should not be treated as 
a mere cistern, able to have pumped from it only that 
which has been poured into it; but as a rare plant, which, 
in due time, as it develope from stage to stage, will bring 
forth its fragrant flowering and valuable fruitage. Al- 
though the mind, in order to display its full capacities, 
should not be made a mere receptacle, yet domestic and 
political economy demand that there shall be both men- 
tal cisterns and intellectual trees; both instructed men 
and educated men, and vastly more of the former, than 
of the latter. 

This brings us to the consideration of our educational 
systems and the relation of science tothem. Institutions 
of learning may be divided into two classes, instructors 
and educators. Most private schools and academies, and 
schools organized under general school laws, belong to 
the former class, while universities, in their proper sense, 
belong to the latter. The one holds as important a place 
as the other; the laborers sent out from each differ as 
much in number as do the development of their minds, 
and the kind of work for which they are respectively 
fitted. The men instructed in our local public and 
private schools are our practical workers; they are the 
bone and sinew of our country; they are the stay of our 
industrial and commercial circles ; indeed, as recipients of 
what is taught, they are able to teach in turn; and, in 
fact, they do constitute the greater part of the practical 
teachers that are so nobly advancing the glorious cause of 
education. The graduates of a university havea different, 
and, in some respects, a more important office to perform. 
From the nature of their training, they should be qualified 
to be more than dispensers of other men’s ideas; they 
should be investigators in the field of thought, searching 
out new facts in the various departments of science, and 
moulding the political, esthetical and religious sentiment 
of the times. 


| devotion to one particular branch merely 


optional studies, 

If we desire to produce eminent men in this country— 
men who shall be ornaments in the fields of science and 
literature- we must lengthen rather than shorten the 
time of study in our best colieges, and thus establish a 
system that will inure more thoroughness and fitness for 
dignified labor, in the reaims of protcund thought and in- 
vestigation. First class foreign universities, that have given 
to the world so many distinguished patrons ot higher educa- 
tion, do not grant diplomas is a reward tor afew months 
It is true, that 


| a two years’ attendance at a German university may be 


The subjective part | 





sufficient to guarantee students substantial evidence that 
they have been members of said institution ; but this is 
not the only requisite for a diploma. The absolute condi- 
tion for Germans is, that they shall have had the advan- 
tagesof training and discipline, derived from years of 
study in the gymnasia, which, in the German educational 
system, hold nearly the same position that our colleges do 
in ours; hence, in this country we have no thorough 
universities, or, at leas, they are only in their incipiency. 
Harvard is making progress in that direction, but with 
rather too much innovation in her college proper, while 
Yale is advancing probably more slowly, yet certainly 
more surely, to that position in which, in time, she will 
be able to afford ail that could be desired in diversity and 
efficiency. Having said so much in regard to the charac- 
ter of a university, now arises the question : To what ex- 
tent should science enter into the curriculum of study in 
such an institution ? 

This is a question of vital importance. Our position 
should here be borne in mind, It should be remembered, 
that we claim universities to be educators; nor is their 
office as educators confined to their facilities for develop- 
ing the mind and affording a rounded culture to their 
members, but their influence should be potent in supply- 
ing fountains, whence should flow streams of knowledge, 
sufficient to furuish all instructors with reliable material 
by which to teach the masses. Such being the high em- 
inence on which university graduates should stand, how 
far should they pursue science in the course which will 
fit them for such important duties? We would answer, 
that science shou!d receive a co-extensive attention 
with the other branches that require special study for 
proficiency, and it should be pursued to the extent which 
its importance demands. This university education may 
be divided into three parts: the first, one of preparation ; 
the second, of discipline ; and the third, the special and 
extensive pursuit of the branch selected.from the taste 
of the individual and the enthusiasm which he feels in 
his chosen subject. During the first stage students 
should be under the care of competent and careful teach- 
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ers, who will thoroughly instruct them in mathematics, 
classics, and the structure of our own language, and 
whatever other branches may be required for admission to 
the collegiate department of the university. Science as 
a specialty should be deferred until a later period, though 
instruction in elementary physiology and hygiene, suffi- 
cient to furnish a knowledge of the general laws of 
health, and the stucy of natural history to cultivate per- 
ception and observation and to give an insight into the 
wonders of nature, should be recommended as useful and 
attractive in these preparatory schools. The selection of 
studies for the collegiate course is a most momentous 
matter, for according to our idea, these four years should 
be made most especially disciplinary, and the branches of 
study should be so selected that the natural aptitudes and 
powers of the different students in the department most 
tasteful to each, may be elicited, so that the course may 
be not only a means of mental training and development, 
but may be also that formative period in which each stu- 
dent may learn to choose with judgment the department 
of study for which by nature he is best fitted. 

What claim has science in such a curriculum? Upon 
this subject men, equally worthy of respectful attention, 


| 
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philology, literature, &c., science, in its widest sense, 
should hold a prominent and mostimportant place. Here, 


_ in these scientific schools, with men trained to think, and 


full of enthusiasm tor the work in which they are en- 
gaged, science should be so systematically studied and 
so practically investigated, that men thoroughly qualified 
inthe various departments of science should be given 
to the world, to supply it with proficient instructors and 
true scientific literature for the instruction of the masses. 
With reliable and properly writt:n books of science in the 
hands of the public, we are prepared to insist upon the 
introduction of sciencein common schoc | instruction. 

The scientific course which we would engraft into our 


| district schools, is not one of investigation. The place for 


differ. Some few desire to retain the old curriculum | 
intact, while the vast majority labor with untiring zeal to | 


substitute French and German for Latin and Greek, and 
popular science for higher mathematics; but both of 
these parties are at fault ; theone would preclude progress, 
the other would reject all that is good in the past. We 
would not have our colleges to continue in the old beaten 


track of a century ago, neither would we have them con- | 


verted into schools for special instruction in modern 


languages and technology; this course should not be pur- | 


sued as an end, but as a means to something higher. We 


need enough of Latin and Greek to cultivate our powers | 
| the principles of mechanical philosophy-should be under- 


of judgment, and to furnish us with the language with 
which we converse in science; we need enough of French 
and German to read fluently the truths in science and 
the gems in poetry found in these languages; of mathe 

matics, to improve our reasoning faculties, and to incul 

cate habits of precision; of mechanical philosophy, to 
show us the aids to industry; of physics, to supply us 
with a knowledge of the character of natural objects; of 
astronomy, to open to us a view of the heavens; of geolo- 
gy, to reveal to us the wonderful constitution of the crust 
of the earth; of chemistry, to convince us what a few 
elements enter into combination to form the myriads 


of objects in existence ; of anatomy, to make known to | 


us the complexity of the human frame, and of physiology, 
to teach us the functions of the various parts; of moral 
philosophy, to understand the social duties of life; of 
psychology, to secure a general idea of the mental and 


spiritual nature of man; and of theology, to keep us | 


from instituting for ourselves gods of our own choice, 
different from the only true and living God. After pur- 
suing faithfully such a liberal course of instruction as 
this, men are qualified to decide in what department of 
higher education they should apply their energies ; and 
now is the time that they are called upon to enter into 
researches and investigations in the department of their 
choice, under the supervision of able professors, constitut- 
ing the heads of the post-graduate schools, which should 
be connected with a college, in order to make a univer- 
sity in the true sense. 

Now has come the time when students may be allowed 
to exercise their option. They have reached that point 
when they are competent to choose their life-work, and 
hence they should elect the course of study which will 
aid them most materially in acquiring proficiency in 
their chosen profession. Among these post-graduate 
schools, embracing those of law, medicine, theology, 





that isin the higher institutions already discussed. But, as 
the recipients of the instruction imparted in our common 
schools constitute a vast majority of our people they should 
be taught those branches which shall contribute to make 
the rising generation intelligent and useful citizens, The 
times demand a more extensive instruction. Reading, 
writing and arithmetic, with a little grammar and geogra- 
phy, might suffice for the days when stage coaches, canal 
boats, Conestoga wagons, the mowing scythe, the fiail, the 
needle, were the most approved instruments for aiding in 
the daily duties and labors of life, but now, in this age of 
telegraphs, railroads, steamboats, reapers and mowers, 
threshers and sowers, and all the other labor-saving appli- 
ances in vogue, instruction should be given in the principles 
upon which these contrivances are operated. But in the first 
place, as a machine cannot be worked most advantageously 
without a knowledge of its powers, so man cannot apply his 
powers most successfully without a knowledge of his phy- 
sical nature; hence anatomy, physiology and hygiene 
should be taught to secure that end. In this age, when 
so much of the labor is performed by the aid of machinery, 


stood by our working people; the engineer can drive his 
locomotive with greater success if he is acquainted with 
all its parts and their adaptation; the man on the reaper 
makes a better workman if he understands all the move- 
ments of the various parts of his machine ; the lady at a 
sewing machine is a better operator if she comprehends 
the mechanism of the machine with which she is work- 
ing; and even the ditcher and hod-carrier would work 
with more pleasure and efficiency could they see in every 
effort which they make that a philosophical principle 
is involved. And so it is throughout the whole domain 
of industry; the more intelligent the laborer the more 
satisfactory the work performed. 

But at this particular time, when labor is combating 
capital, one other science is especially demanded—that is 
sociology. In various parts of the world there is much 
contention, and, even in our own republican country 
blood is shed—results of the conflict between labor and 
capital. This criminality is the result of ignorance; and 
a higher education, including instruction concerning the 
duties of all classes of citizens, is needed to correct the 
error. There are also other branches of science, not in 
such an eminent sense practical, but of which a certain 
amount. of knowledge is necessary in order to afford a 
pleasurable understanding of our commonest literature— 
the contents of the daily newspapers. How few pupils 
leaving our best common schools know, and how few 
teachers can intelligently give, with mathematical cor- 
rectness, ‘the geographical reasons why the inhabitants of 
Philadelphia may read from her telegraphic bulletin 
boards, at 1 p, m., the result of a boat race whith is de- 
cided at 5} o’clock in the afternoon of the same day, on 
the Thames near London? Meteorology also is so 
rapidly advancing to the front rank of sciences, that 
daily statistics of the thermometrical and barometrical 
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condition of the atmosphere, together with the probabili- 
ties to almost a certainty for a short succeeding period, 
are officially given to the public. When this subject is 
considered of so much importance that facts concerning 
it are daily published, it is time that means were provided 
for giving instruction, sufficient for understanding the 
simple principles which regulate the movements of the 
mercury in the tubes of the barometer and thermometer, 
andthe influences of heat and cold, humidity and dryness, 
upon the liquid in the respective instruments. 

Some may say it would be well, indeed desirable, to 
have the masses instructed in all these sciences, but how 
is such a consummation to be wrought? We would an- 
swer, only by a change in the old order of things, by ad- 
vancement. As, at the outset, we called your attention 
to the fact, that there are great changes taking place in 
industrial circles, in religion, and in politics, so would we 
here urge a greater and a grander improvement in a lib- 
eral education, to be effected by a systematized course of 
instruction in our public schools. We would strenuously 
recommend the establish nent of graded schools in every 
school district of the State; let there be no fewer schools 
of the lower grades than exist now, but introduce into 
them text books on elementary science that can be com- 
prehended and taught by any one that should be allowed 
to teach in a school, and let the proficiency of the’ pupils 
in these lower schools be the condition of their admis- 
sion to the high schools, one or more of which, accord- 
ing to the demand, should be in operation in each dis- 
trict. In these high schools, competent instructors, sup- 
plied with conveniences and suitable apparatus to teach 
the above mentioned elements of science, should be em- 
ployed, 

Objections to this scheme will be found in consequence 
of its imagined impracticability. They say it is imprac- 
ticable from the lack of public spirit, and the increased 
outlay of money. We would answer, that if communi- 
ties do not see what is for their best interests, it is high 
time that a new spirit should be instilled into them; 
and, in regard to the increased expenditure of money, 
we would ask: To what grander purpose could it be ap- 
propriated ? What can be of more importance than 
that system of instruction which will teach a man the 
science of himself, which will sccure intelligent labor, 
which will terminate this suicidal conflict between money 
and muscle? Trades-unions, labor conventions, and 
harangues of demagogues will never bring the contest to 
a close ; public enlightenment alone can do it. Sufficient 
political science should be dispensed to the masses, to 
show them that neither capital nor labor is independent, 
but that each depends upon the other for its value and 
efficiency. This hostility of the laboring man toward cap 
ital should be changed to friendship ; he should be taught 
that without capital the means of carrying on mining, 
manufacturing, and the various other industrial enter- 
prises, would be wanting, and hence he would be de- 
prived of employment. And, on the other hand, the 
capitalist should understand that without labor his posses- 
s.ons are as valueless as the ore locked up in the moun- 
tains; that without the motive power of labor they 
would avail him but little. Supply the people with a 
proper kind of knowledge, and the laborer and capitalist 
will sympathize with each other; they will work to- 
gether on the co-operative principle: when one is pros- 
perous the other will also enjoy prosperity, and each will 
be found ready to take a share of the burdens of adver- 
sity. Itis true that the masses cannot directly be edu- 
cated at these high schools, yet they will indirectly receive 
all the advantages arising from the increased enlighten- 
ment of the community. 

Should such a scientific course be pursued throughout 
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our country, the old idea that ignorance is the proper 
condition of subjects would soon be dispelled ; intelligence 
would be enthroned as the arbiter in the choice of 
rulers; the ruled would be governed by enlightened 
judgment; the perpetuity of our republic would be se- 
cured, and we would stand forth to the world as an ex- 
ample of a grand political structure, cemented together 
by the influences of liberal instruction. 


W. H. Parker, Philadelphia, moved that a 
committee of nine members be appointed by 
the president to report, at the next meeting in 
Philadelphia, upon a plan for holding a grand 
educational gathering in connection with the 
Centennial Celebration of the Independence 
of the United States, to be held in the city of 
Philadelphia in 1876, inviting delegations of 
pupils under the care of teachers in a certain 
week, proposing special teaching previously in 
comparative history, geography, topography, 
science, and arts, and social condition between 
1776 and 1876, and suggesting to National and 
State educational conventions a meeting in 
Philadelphia. 

The motion was agreed to, and the follow- 
ing gentlemen constitute the committee: 
Messrs. W. H. Parker, of Philadelphia; D. 
S. Burns, Harrisburg; Geo. J. Luckey, Pitts- 
burgh ; A. R. Horne, Williamsport; George 
W. Fetter, Philadelphia; J. P. McCaskey, 
Lancaster; H. S. Jones, Erie; George W. 
Schock, Philadelphia, and W. T. Seal, Bucks. 

The report on State Board of Examiners, 
etc., postponed from yesterday, now came up 
for discussion. 

On motion of Superintendent Douthett, of 
Allegheny, the speeches on the question were 
limited to five minutes, 

Mr. Jas. L. Harrison, Pittsburgh, gave as 
his opinion that the bill proposed was a parti- 
san measure, intended to give the normal 
schools an undue and unnecessary advantage, to 
which they have no claim. It would force 
teachers into these schools, and they would 
always be sure of full classes, at the expense 
of other similar institutions. While he be- 
lieved that all parties would try to have the 
best men possible for examiners, still the 
adoption ot the Normal standard gave those 
schools an advantage, and would be unjust to 
many teachers who have no normal school 
diploma, and yet are head and shoulders above 
those of normal school manufacture. He 
thought the bill undesirable. 

Mr. C. H. Harding, Philadelphia, said that 
normal schools were the proper place for those 
who were to be educated as teachers. Other 
professions have their special schools—why not 
teachers? It is not desired that the present 
Normal standard shall be everlasting; we 
want it raised as high as may be, If there are 
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teachers who are so much better than those 
manufactured at normal schools, let their 
standard be adopted, and the normals will have 
to climb up to it; and those who have spent 
years in attaining their normal school degree 
will spend as many more to reach the highest 
that the State will give them. We want 
teaching to be made a profession, with a per- 
manent degree ; and if the normal diploma is 
not sufficient to secure it, we will put it away, 
and gladly enter upon any other course that 
may be prescribed, in order to get the best 
degree that can be established. 

Mr. M. Gantz, of Lawrence, was sorry that 
any antagonism should exist between normal 
graduates and others. We want the vest 
teachers, and if this bill is the way to get 
them, we want it. There seem to be some 
objections to its provisions, It is calculated to 
centralize power, which is not desirable. It 
makes new distinctions in favor of normal grad- 
uates, of which there are already too many. 
He was a believer in normal schools, but it 
was not fair that their graduates should have 
privileges over teachers of twenty years’ expe- 
rience, and graduates of colleges as good as the 
normal schools. There ought to be no favor- 
itism., 

Mr. L. R. Fowler, Honesdale, said, that as 
a graduate of the normal school at Albany, 
N. Y., he had found many positions open to 
him which were closed against others far better 
qualified, who were without the passport of a 
normal diploma. He was, therefore, not in 
favor of giving too many privileges to normal 
graduates. Besides, it would appear that all 
persons who were fit to teach in the same 
grade of school should receive equal compen- 
sation ; and this bill would make an unfair dis- 
tinction. 

Prof. Brooks, Millersville, thought the dis- 
cussion was getting out of its proper channel. 
He was not in favor of all that was contained 


in the bill; many things he approved, but some | 


not, The standard proposed to be made is 
not that of the norma! schools but a general 
one for the whole State, by which all teachers, 
normal and others, shall be examined. 
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and though they might intend to be perfectly 
fair, they would be likely to lean a little that 
way, unconsciously, 

Mr. D. G. Allen, Wayne county, said it 
would make a distinction against the poorer 
districts where they had the maximum rate of 
tax, and then could only have 54 months of 
school, and, therefore, could not afford to em- 
ploy these normal graduates. He would pre- 
fer a division of the school fund, which would 
give the State appropriation to those who need- 
edhelp. This bill would give most of it to 
those who are able to help themselves, 

Prof. F. A. Allen, Tioga, said the normal 
schools did not need bolstering—they were 
all full. But he thought the great question 
was not what kind of laurels we shall wear, 
nor who shall pinthem on. The State Board 
will not make a teacher an inch taller ora 
particle better with its diploma. The great 
question lies in the primary schools, where 40 
per cent. of the teachers of Pennsylvania enter 
for the first time every year. Yet if this ele- 
mentary instruction is not well imparted, all 
that is done above is comparatively worthless. 
The higher institutions constantly complain of 
the unsatisfactory character of this primary in- 
| struction. Hence he thought we had better 
labor for improvement in the direction of se- 
curing better pay for the poor young female 
teachers, wno are doing this elementary work, 
and let the diploma business alone. These 
simple country schools most need our attention. 

Mr. W,. R. Ford, Pittsburgh, objected to 
the bill as calculated to centralize power. 
| Let the normal schools and others send out 
_ their teachers to stand upon their own merits, 
| Success in the school room is the test of merit ; 
no diploma will take its place. Suppose the 
examination of the proposed Board were fair, 
| full and exhaustive, it could only reach the 
'single result of determining the applicant’s 
scholastic attainments; it cannot reach the 
question of his success as a teacher. 

_ Mr. A. O. Newpher said he hoped the ad- 
| vocates of the bill would at least be accorded 
|ordinary honesty, As it now stands, the 





This | normal! schools alone make their standard. It 


would remove some reasonable objections to | is now proposed that they shall have only one 


the present method of examining normal grad- 
uates, and would at the same time make a 
common professional standard for all the teach- 
ers of the State who desire a professional de- 
gree. ‘To this there certainly ought to be no 


objection. 

Mr, Plotts, Williamsport, said, that while 
there was no warmer friend of normal schools 
than himself, he believed there would be a 
preponderance of normal influence in the board, 


’ 





|voice in three. This is not centralizing 
| power, but distributing it. And the normal 
schools are required to fix their standard ac- 
cording to the one established by this Board. 
Are we afraid to trust the State Superintendent 
to appoint one member, or ourselves to elect 
another? And have we not a majority of the 
Board? Of 149 normal graduates now 
teaching in Pennsylvania, 125 are teaching in 
rural districts, and the northern tier of poorer 
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counties has most of them; so the additional 
appropriation would go where it is needed. 
Pittsburgh is relieved from the payment of 
several thousand dollars by the mere employ- 
ment of a City Superintendent; yet her rep- 
resentatives here object to paying a few dollars 
to a country district that employs as good teach- 
ers as any they have. 

Superintendent Wickersham moved that the 
subject be postponed until next meeting, and 
the proposed bill and resolution printed for 
information of the teachers of the State who 
are not here—the matter to be discussed at 
such time during the session as the Executive 
Committee may fix upon. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Gen. John Eaton, Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C., was introduced, and 
read an address, entitled «*‘ American Education 
Progressive,” which, on account of its length, 


cannot be a this issue of the Journat, | faculties of the child’s mind, but push forward favorite 


notwithstanding the addition of eight pages. | 


It will, however, appear in full in the October 
number. 

On motion of Prof. Stowitz, of Buffalo, 
N.°Y., seconded by Prof. Brooks, Millersville, 
the thanks of the Association were tendered to 
the speaker by a rising vote. 

Adjourned. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 


The first business in order being the elec- 
tion of officers, the tickets were now distributed, 
and the ballots collected by the tellers, 

Mr. Parker, Philadelphia, offered the fol- 
lowing resolution : 

Resolved, That in view of the recognized necessity for 
increased aid to teachers in the advice and supervision of 
the superintendents, now one in number for each county 
except Philadelphia, the Pennsylvania State Teachers’ 
Association request the Legislature to pass an act crea- 
ting sectional superintendents, who may act as aids to 
the county superintendent and under his authority; two 
in each county of twenty districts, or one hundred schools 
or cver; three in each county of thirty districts, or two 
hundred schools or over; four in each county of forty 
districts, or three hundred schools or over; and five in 
each county of fifty districts, or four hundred schools or 
over. Counties containing a less number of schools or 
districts to be divided into two sections, of which the 
county superintendent shall act as sectional superinten- 
dent; all superintendents to be paid as county superin- 
tendents are now paid ; and like advantages to be extend- 
ed to cities large enough to be divided into sections. 


On motion of Mr. Douthett, Allegheny, 
the resolution was laid over until next meeting, 
by a vote of 62 to 41. 

Co]. G. F. McFarland, Harrisburg, read a 
report on graded schools, of which, owing to 
want of space, we are compelled to make an 


abstract as foflows. 
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A GRADED COURSE OF STUDY APPLICABLE TO 
SCHCOLS OF ALL CLASSES, 


Any one at all familiar with the operations of the 
schools of the Commonwealth, must be struck with the 
almost entire absence of any practical graded course of 
study in them, and with the want of system, uniformity, 
and permanency in grading, where it is even attempted. 
The absence of any State system which might guide 
them, leaves this important matter entirely in the hands 
of the several boards of directors, whose want of experi- 
ence and means of co-operation render it impossible tor 
them ever to adopt any uniform system for the common 
schools of the State. 

Want of uniformity destroys the value of statistics, as 
the terms primary, secondary, grammar, etc., as applied 
to even the city schools, have no common signification, 
but are based on the system adopted in each without con- 
sultation with the others, and subject to change with 
every change of teacher or board. 

An examination of these courses of study’where adopted 
conclusively proves the necessity of revision and approval 
by some competent authority, before they are introduced 
into the school room, Many of them do not provide for 
the harmonious and uniform cultivation of the several 


studies to the exclusion of spelling, reading and writing; 
one of the reasons so few enter high schools well taught 
in these important fundamental branches. But it is in- 
finitely worse in ungraded country schools, where no sys- 
tem has been adopted, and young and inexperienced 
teachers are necessarily called upon to say what and how 
much pupils shall study, without even a model course to 
follow, and without the possibility of having their errors 
corrected, no matter how serious! The sad results are 
best known to the principals and teachers of high schools, 
academies, normal schools and colleges, who are compelled 
to spend precious months later in life in correcting as far as 
possible these grievous mistakes, when they shou 'd be build- 
ing a superstructure upon the foundation it is the province 
of the common school to lay. Without extending the 
argument, I feel perfectly safe in pronouncing the adop- 
tion of a carefully prepared system of grading, applical- 
to the whole State, the most important want of the com- 
mon schools at this time, and in affirming that they are 
now suffering, and will continue to suffer, from this cause 
until this is done. Both reason and experience teach us that 
a uniform system of grading, applicable to schools of all 
classes, such as is here urged, can be devised and carried 
into successful operation. 

I: is evident, for instance, that the branches constitu- 
ting a good preparatory course of education can be divided 
into a given number o grades; each grade, rising as a series 
of steps, requiring a greater degree of scholarship. And 
it is equally evident, that as the degree of proficiency re- 
quired to pass each successive grade is fixed and absolute 
in each grade, without regard to place or time or class of 
school, pupils can be examined and assigned to the grade 
for which they are prepared in one class of school as well 
as in another, from the lowest primary school to the 
most thorough high school and academy. And as the 
branches embraced in the course of study adopted for the 
college and university are simply additional steps in at- 
tainment and development, it is only necessary to add 
additional grades to our course of study to embody these 
branches. 

I herewith present a series of grades that have been 
very thoroughly tested in the Soldiers’ Orphans’ Schools 
and homes under the care of the State, as applicable in the 
main to the common sthools. Their condition and 
wants being similar, it is believed similar results would 
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follow the adoption by State authorities of something 
like the following 


GRADED COURSE OF STUDY. 


First Grade.—Spelling, primary, first half; reading, 
First Reader, through ; writing on slates; oral exercises 
in numbers, etc. 

Second Grade,—Spelling, primary, completed; ele- 
mentary sounds of letters, commenced ; reading, Second 
Reader, through ; writing and drawing on slates ; men- 
tal arithmetic, primary, first half; written arithmetic, 
four fundamental rules; geography, oral instruction in 
local; oral exercises. 

Third Grade,—Spelling, first half, advanced ; elemen- 
tary sounds, continued; reading, Third Reader, through ; 
writing in books ; drawing on slates ; mental arithmetic, 
primary, through; written arithmetic, primary, through ; 
geography, oral, and use of maps. 


Fourth Grade.—Spelling, advanced, through; reading, | 


Third Reader, reviewed; writing in books; drawing; 
intellectual arithmetic, first half; written arithmetic, 
first half; geography, primary. 

Fifth Grade.—Spelling and defining ; reading, Fourth 
Reader, first half; writing; intellectual arithmetic, 
through; written arithmetic, through; drawing ; geog- 
raphy, intermediate ; grammar, primary. 

Sixth Grade.—Spelling and defining ; reading, Fourth 
Reader, through; writing; drawing; written arithmetic, 
reviewed ; geography; grammar; United States History ; 
primary physiology. 

Seventh Grade,—Spelling and defining ; reading, Fifth 
Reader, first half; book-keeping; elementary algebra, 
commenced; geography, physical; grammar, through; 
United States History and Constitution; physiology. 

Eighth Grade.—Etymology; reading, Fifth Reader, 
through: book-keeping; elementary algebra completed, 
to quadratice quations; philosophy, @c.; and a general 
review of previous studies. 

Vocal music, declamation, composition, and other ex- 
ercises, written and oral, throughout the course. 

Examinations quarterly and annually. ‘Two quarters 
allowed to complete the studies of each grade. All pro- 
motions at the close of examination. 

(Jn common schools, examinations, promotions, &c., 
can be adapted to the character of the school, length ot 
term, &c.) 

These eight grades are intended to complete a fair pre- 
paratory English education, and fit pupils for high schools 
and academies, or for the duties of life, if their education 
stops with the common school, as is the the case with so 
large a proportion of our youth. Two additional grades, 
requiring one year each, or four requiring six months 
each, then follow, including the mathematics, science 
and language, taught properly in high schools and acade- 
mies, and required to prepare pupils for college. Then 
comes the college course of four years, divided into four 
annual or eight semi-annual grades, according to the dis- 


cretion of our college friends, who are, of course, the pro- | 
| 


per parties to determine the branches embraced and the 
number of grades. 

At the proper points in the course, as determined by 
their own courses of study, normal and other professional 
schools take charge of pupils and build their professional 
education upon the basis already formed. 

The great failure of the common schools at present, 
and which this course is designed to correct, is the fre- 
quent attempt to teach too many higher branches, and the 
consequent failure to teach those in the first five or six 
grades with sufficient thoroughness to allow higher schools 
to commence others without first reviewing these. What 
is there to prevent this great consummation ? 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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This, or a similar course, as has already been claimed, 
is entirely feasible, and can be adopted and promulgated 
by State authority. And I hesitate not to say, such action 
is positively required by the present condition of our 
common school system, and will cause the liberal expend- 
itures by the State and our people for school purposes to 
accomplish far more satisfactory results. If adopted and 
enforced by State authority, every school child in Penn- 
sylvania will know his grade inside of two years. And 
how proud they will be! Its adoption is also absolutely 
necessary before any material progress can be made by 
schoo!s ofa higher grade in uniting upon a similar system. 
It is so much to their interest to harmonize views on 
this subject, that I feel confident they will do so as soon 
as the common schools are made to do so, 

I trust the day is not far distant when this very import- 
ant step will receive official approval and a hearty acqui- 
escence by people and teachers. 

Miss Martha Schofield, of South Carolina, 
as a teacher from another State, desired to 
thank the people and the teachers of Williams- 
port for the cordial welcome extended to their 
visitors. Pennsylvania teachers are not found 
in Pennsylvania alone—they are in the West, 
the South, everywhere—and when they come 
back and meet with old friends, they know how 
to appreciate such a welcome. But there is 
one feature in these meetings that is not so pleas- 
ant. Year after year the State Association is 
the same one-sided affair, less interesting than 
our County institutes; for in the latter woman 
does her part of the work. The gentlemen 
are here, as always, chivalrous and kind, but 
woman’s mind, too, wants. work, and its 
work is needed in the advancement of the 
cause. It is not enough that women do the 
teaching ; let them try in other departments, 
and make use of all their powers. There were 
women present who longed to lay their chaplet 


| of love and respect upon the grave of Dr. 
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Burrowes, but no woman has been invited to 
speak here except the essayists. She appealed 
to women to do their duty, as the time was 
coming when, with all their rights, they could 
better use their powers. 

Should pupils be compelled by law to at- 
tend school? was the next question for discus. 
sion. 

Mr. Luckey, Pittsburgh, thought there should 
be nocompulsion, The voluntary system has 
proved a success, and is the more stable because 
If we resort to force, the people 
will lose interest in the progress of education. 
Unnecessary compulsion is anti-republican. 
Under the often-quored Prussian system, though 
a greater proportion can read and write, the 
general education of the people is behind ours 
in America. 

Mr. Parker, Philadelphia, read the follow- 
ing propositions: 

1. Education is not only useful, but it is, or it should 
be, a necessity for each individual, 
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2. Education in good being neglected, education in evil 
is almost certain to take its place ; tending to fill prisons 
and poor houses, and to increase the machinery, and 
consequently the expense, of courts of justice for trying 
(and sometimes punishing) cffenses against laws, civil 
and criminal. 

3. For education in good, we have schools. 

4. Schools, being established, should be used and 
made most useful to the community. 

5. To be most useful, they must be so, not fir 
neighborhoods or districts, but for the whole Common- 
wealth. 

6. To be useful to the Commonwealth at large, there 
should be thorough and general instruction to a certain 
degree of proficiency, or a certain amount of education in 
certain branches, 

7. For instruction to be general, a// citizens must have 
it; of course excepting idiots and the insane. 

8. Childhood is the best period for the most necessary 
instruction. 

g. For all to have it, there must be teaching for all 
children, either by the parent or other person. 

10. Parents are usually debarred either by occupations 
for earning a living, in the proper hours, or by incom- 
petency. ; 


11. Economy requires schools, and requires the schools | 


to be in the charge of competeat trained teachers. 

12. Schools and teachers being provided for all (or 
theoretically for all) children, at an expense to the com- 
munity, all children not otherwise taught should attend 
school. 

13. Citizens, having children or not, pay taxes for the 
support of schvols, and have a right to the benefit to the 
State, or advantage to the community, resulting from 
general education. 

14. Parents, from neglect, improvidence, or the temp- 
tation of the child’s earnings, or labor, or aid in house- 
hold affairs, do not always send children to school. 

15. Compulsory attendance at school, not only of 
pupils but of children generally, becomes a necessity, as 
much asany other compulsory duty to the State, or any 
other compulsory ob:ervance of the laws of morality, or 
the laws relating to 

1. Offenses against the State ; 

. Offenses against public justice ; 

. Offenses against public peace ; 

Offenses against public morals and decency ; 

. Offenses against public policy, economy and health ; 
. Offenses against the persons of individuals ; 

. Offenses against personal property ; 

8. Offenses against real property and malicious mis- 
chief; in short the whole penal code of laws, of 10 titles 
and 184 sections. [31 March, 1860]. 

Mr. G. W. Schock, Philadelphia, said that 
statistics showed that the objections and preju- 
dices against the school system are passing 
away. Many who opposed its introduction 
and threw obstacles in the way of its develop- 
ment, have passed away ; some of those who 
remain have been converted, and are now using 
their influence to extend its benefits. This 
would indicate that public opinion would 
reach what seemed to him impossible to com- 
pulsion. No system, however perfect, could 
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b: a success without popular co-operation. 
J,aws opposed to, or in advance of public sen- 
timent, are always disregarded. 
not attempt compulsion. 


We should 
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Mr. Gantz, Lawrence county, favored com- 
pulsory measures. The children who do most 
mischief, and grow up into the worst men and 
women, are those who do not go to school; 
and they should be compelled to go for the 
protection of the community—just as we have 
quarantine regulations against infection. ‘The 
obligation of the State to protect its citizens in- 
cludes this case. 

Rev. S. K. Brobst, Allentown, said moral 
suasion was more powerful than law. We 
shall do best by improving our schools and our 
teachers, and getting the pulpit and the press 
at work in our behalf. How could a compul- 
sory law be enforced? If a parent should 
choose to teach his child himself, how could 
we object? Too much stress is laid upon in- 
telligence alone ; the devil is iutelligent, but is 
none the better therefor. It is not fair to 
compare ignorance to a disease—the ignorant 
are not always the worst people. A man may 
be a good citizen and a good Christian, who 
never wentto school. But if we keep im- 
proving our schools, we shall soon have every- 
body in them. 

Mr. J. B. Holland, of Blair, thought this a 
matter that could not be reached by any law. 
We must have the co-operation of parents ; 
we cannot obtain it satisfactorily now, and it 
would be worse if compulsion were attempted. 

The discussion here closed. 

The Auditing Committee made the follow- 
ing 

REPORT. 


The Committee appointed to audit the account of D, 


S. Burns, Treasurer of the Pennsylvania State Teachers’ 


Association, for the year ending Aug. 7th, 18712, beg 

leave to report that they have found the said account 

correct, with the following exhibit, to wit, : 

Amout received from former Treasurer.....,..... $464 58 
‘* received from enrollments for year 1870.. 333 00 





Total amount received...... ...ccccee eeeee eee $802 58 
Amount disbursed as per orders to sun- 
dry parties, drawn by Chairman Ex, 
Committee......... . Sn: oo eke $444 77 
Balance in hands of Treasurer,,....... 357 81 





AARON SHEELY, 
B. F. Patterson, 


J. M. Bvt. 


Mr. Harrison, Pittsburgh, offered the follow- 
ing: 

Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed to 
prepare a brief history of the Pennsylvania State Teachers’ 
Association, and that said committee be instructed to 
report the same at the next annual meeting. 

After amending the number to five, the reso- 
lution was adopted and the following commit- 
tee appointed: Messrs. J. L. Harrison, J. P. 


Aud. Com. 
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Wickersham, J, P. McCaskey, Dr. Taylor and 
M. Gantz. 

The tellers, after giving the number of the 
votes polled for each candidate, announced 
the following as the result of the election : 


President—Henry Houck, Harr‘sburg 

Vice Presidents—Prof. George R. Bliss, Lewisburg ; 
Miss Jennie Reighard, Williamsport. 

Secretary —J. P. McCaskey, Lancaster. 

Treasurer—Daniel S. Burns, Harrisburg. 

Ticket Agent—Charles H. Harding, Philadelphia. 

Executive Committee—George L. Maris, West Ches- 
ter; Prof. S. Transeau, Williamsport; Prof. E. T. Bur- 
gan, Centre; Rev, A. R. Horne, Williamsport; W. R. 
Ford, Pittsburgh. 

Enrolling Committee—E. J. Young, Lehigh; 1. S. 
Geist, Lancaster; J.M. Conroy, Pittsburgh ; Miss Annie 
Lyle, Luzerne; Miss Mattie Graham, Pittsburgh. 

The Executive Committee then made the 
following report : 


Mr. President, and Fellow Members of the Association : 

Each successive year that we meet in the State 
Teachers’ Association, we are able to estimate the pro- 
gress that has been made in the educational interests of 
the State. We meet here to congratulate each other 
and renew our friendships, and we meet also to propose, 
discuss and grapple with the great and vital topics that 
appertain to the advancement and maintenance of our 
educational interests in the State. It is here, betcer than 
anywhere else, that we estimate the workings and the 
wants of our schools and school laws. Any one coming 


here can learn much of the difficulties that have been | 


surmounted and are yet in the way. He can see and 
feel the earnestness, the purpose and ambition of the 
teachers of the State. The teachers gathering here are 
increasing in numbers from year to year, and the inflence 
of this association is becoming annually more wide- 
spread. The time is not far distant when the legislation 
of the State upon the subject of education will be shaped 
entirely by this association. 

Much has already been done, and much remains to be 
done by us. During the last year the progress made in 
the school affairs of the State was more rapid and sub- 
stantial. More school houses were built, more school fur- 
niture supplied, more children were in the schools, more 
teachers employed, more money expended by the directors, 
and a greater fund appropriated by the legislature, than 
ever before. Though the money expended for school 
purposes last year amounted in the aggregate to nearly 
$8,000,000, yet, it must be conceded, that the fiscal 
affairs of cur school system are more judiciously, 
economically and equitably managed than any other in 
the State deriving its resources from taxation. 

The work devolving on the Executive Committee to 
organize a programme suitable for our annual meetings, 
is responsible and attended with no little labor and anx- 
iety. The members being located in all parts of the 
State have no opportunity to meet with each other, and 
are thus obliged to arrange all matters by correspondence 
alone. This entails a great deal of correspondence upon 
the committee, especially upon its chairman. The special 
expenses of the Executive Committee for printing and 


advertising were fifty-eight dollars and forty cents. The | 


entire expenses of the Association this year will be nearly 
$300. This may seem a large amount, but not larger 
than that expended last year. 
A. O. Newruer, Chairman, 
Jas. L. Hararison, 
Members present, 


Pennsylvania School ‘fournal. 
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The Enrolling Committee reported 293 
members enrolled—zo from other States, and 
a number of Williamsport teachers, who were 
enrolled free under the instructions of the As- 
sociation. 

The Committee on Resolutions reported the 
following 

RESOLUTIONS. 


Resolved, That this Association has cause to feel proud 
of the harmony existing between the various educational 
interests of the State, as evinced by the generous spirit of 
the representatives of our different institutions of learn- 
ing. 

Resolved, That we especially welcome the growing 
disposition to favor the establishment of a State Univer- 
sity, and that our thanks are due to the scholars whose 
words of wisdom have contributed toward this desirable 
result. 


Resolved, That the thanks of this Association are - 


hereby tendered to the teachers of Williamsport for their 
liberality in securing the hall for our meetings, to the 
Local Committee of Arrangements, with the Rev. A. 
R. Horne as its efficient chairman, to the citizens gener- 
ally for their courteous and thoughtful attentions, and to 
the hotels for their reduction in rates. 

Resolved, That our thanks are tendered to the papers 
of Philadelphia and Williamsport for the very full reports 
of the proceedings of this convention, thus showing their 
appreciation of the cause of popular education. 

Resolved, ‘That our thanks are tendered to the railroad 
companies of the State for the liberal reductions made 
in their fare to members of the Association. 

Resolved, That our thanks are hereby tendered to the 
officers of this Association, for the efficient discharge of 
their duties. 

Resolved, That we return our hearty thanks to the 
gentlemen who have contributed so much to our pleas- 
ure, by their excellent musical entertainments. 

Resolved, That we regret the inability of this conven- 
tion to accept the kind invitation of Mr. E. B. Parsons, 
proprietor of Watkins’ Glen, to visit that delightful 
summer resort. 

After a few remarks by Dr. Taylor, the re- 
tiring president introduced to the Association 
his successor, Henry Houck, Esq., Deputy 
State Superintendent of Common Schools, 

The new president said he had always con- 


| sidered it an honor to be a member of this 


body, and appreciated the compliment of an 
election to the presidency. He thought that 
next August we would take Philadelphia by 
storm, and hoped that from this day onward 
he would have the co-operation of all the offi- 
cers to make the next session the largest and 
best session of this body ever held in Pennsyl- 
Vania. 
After singing the Doxology— 
“« Praise God, from whom all blessings flow,” 

the Association adjourned, shortly after 4 P. M., 
to afford time for any necessary arrangements 
to be made by those desiring to accompany the 
excursion party to Niagara Falls, some two 
hundred persons having reported their names 
for this excursion. 
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MEMBERS IN ATTENDANCE. 


ADAMS—4. 
Aaron Sheely, Gettysburg. 
Lou. A, Wright, “ 
Mary E, Monfort, ‘“ 
Maria C, Thompson, “ 


ALLEGHENY—22. 
George J. Lucky, Pi ittsburgh. 
Wn. R. Ford, 
David R. Brubaker, - 
A. Stevens, " 
H. N. Matthews, = 
E. M. Still, “ 
Jennie Ralston, 
Emily Martin, 


Anna M. Jack, ie 
Henriette Martin - 
Laura M. Parker, = 
Mrs. V. Burns, sei 


A. T. Douthett, Allegheny 
Mrs. A. T, Douthett, “ 


City. 


J. M. Logan, ™ 
J. M. Conroy, = 
H. Renwick, és 
Martha J. Graham, 
Rachel McClane, ” 
Sue Johnson, 
Sophia Lenkard, ™ 


Jno. P. Cameron, Wilkins. 


BERKS—8. 
D. B. Bruner, Reading. 
Wm. L. Balentine, “ 


E, A. Staley, sig 
Louisa Setley, es 
Sarah Keen, 7 


Almira Wobensmith, “ 
Sophia N. Burt, ™ 
David Foose, Bernville. 


BLAIR—I2, 
John B. Holland, Newry. 
Maggie D. Weaver, “ 
Anna M. Johnson, Altoona. 
Amelia C. Snyder, * 
Mrs. M. E. Good, “ 
Maria K. Johnston, “ 
S. A.McGlathery, 
Libbie E. Myers, Tyrone. 
M. M. Caldwell, “ 
Margaret McQuead, “ 
E. J. Lantz, Eldorado. 


Jno. M. Deatrich, Roaring Springs. 


BRADFORD—1I 1. 
A. A. Keeney, Towanda. 
H. E. Pitcher, “ 
E. A. Peekham, Sylvania. 
L, F. Lilly, Columbia * Roads, 
Henry H. Hutton, ae, 
A. E, Darling, 
A. B. Braim, Canton. 
Hallock Armstrong, Monroeton. 
Clara A, Stevens, Spring Hill. 
Nancy Lyon, 
Wn. P. Horton, Hornbrooke, 





BUCKS—II. 
Hugh B. Eastburn, New Hope. 
W. W. Woodruff, Arsishore, 
W. T. Seal, 
Sallie E. Maitland, Bristol 
Anna R. Bailey, os 
Lillie S. Bache, “9 
Anna P, Cozens, Warzingtcn. 
Nellie D. Graham, Taylorsville, 
Sue D. Richardson, Richboro, 
Laura A. Yerkes, Davisville. 
A. L. Spencer, Oxford Valley. 


CAMBRIA—2, 
T. J. Chapman, Ebensburg. 
Geo. W. Cope, Johnstown. 


CAMERON—I. 
J. B. Johnson, Emporium. 


CENTRE—4, 
H. Thompson, Fleming. 


E. T. Burgan, Agricultural College. 


Beckie McGinley, Bellefonte. 
Saa‘e C, Caldwell, S 


CHESTER—25. 
Geo. L. Maris, West Chester. 
Dr. Franklin Taylor, ‘ 


Geo, F. Moore, bs 
Chas. H. Darlington, ‘“ 
M. Eliz. Hill, “ 
Lizzie B, Patterson, 
Anna F. Fisher, - 
E. Carrie Davis, a 
Carrie Meredith, = 
Delia L. Meader és 
Benj. P. Kirk, Kennett Square, 
S.C. Shortledge, be 
Belle G, Shortledge “ 
Jennie Lamborn, = 


EmmaE. Pennock, “ 
Rebecca D. Maris, Lionville. 
Debbie A. Maris, 
Annie R, Walton, Avondale. 
Emma Cooper = 


Rachelle F. Jackson, New London. 


Mary A. Baker, White Horse, 
Sadie E. Fisher, West Whiteland. 
William Cox, Willistown. 

Ella P. Ralston, Rockville, 
Thomas Smedley, Paoli. 


CLARION—1I. 
Jasper E. Wood, Knox. 


CLINTON—S. 
A. N. Raub, Lock Haven. 
John A, Raub, " 
H. A. Foresman, “ 
Mary A. Eilert, - 
Ettie J. Hooker, “ 


COLUMBIA—S. 
Henry Carver, Bloomsburg, 
S. A. Carver, “ 








H. D. Walker, Bicomehurg. 
Ethe Vance, 
Hubley D. Albright, Berwick, 


CRAWFORD—4 
J. S. Walthour, Segertown. 
J. N. Beistle, Titusville. 
Emily Sargent, Woodcock. 
Elizabeth McEntire, Hartstown. 


CUMBERLAND—I. 
Abraham Hoover, West Fairview. 


DAUPHIN— 3. 
Daniel S, Burns, Harrisburg. 
Geo. F. McFarland, ‘“ 
J. B. Seal, Millersburg, 


DELAWARE—8, 
A. A. Meader, Chester. 
Chas, W, Deans, “ 
Mary S. McCord, “ 
Ida E. Hood, Newtown Square. 
Lizzie L. Thomas, 6 
Anna M. Sharpless, Ivy Mills. 
Mary E, Patterson, Media. 
Sue M. Crosley, Lima, 


ERIE—2. 
H. S, Jones, Erie. 
Jas. Burwell, Albion.® 


FAYETTE—I. 


H. H. Bliss. 


FRANKLIN—}. 
D, A. Flora, Upper Strasburg. 
Jacob Zuck, Jr., Mercersburg. 
O. C. Bowers, Chambersburg. 


HUNTINGDON— 3}, 
A. L. Guss, Cassville. 
Belle P. Glazier, Huatiagton. 
M. M. Shaver, 


INDIANA—2. 
Samuel Wolf, Indiana. 
R. J. Wolf, 


JUNIATA—3. 
A. H. Weidman, Miiilin. 
E. L. Cooper, Port Royal, 
J. H. Smith, ‘McAlisterville, 


LAN CASTER—20, 


Edward Brooks, Millersville. 


E. O. Lyte, = 
Tobias Kauffman, 9 
Jane E. Leonard, o 


C. L, Steinmuller, Lancaster. 
J. P. Wickersham, “ 


David Evans, " 
A. O, Newpher, “ 
J. D. Pyott, - 
J. P. McCaskey, “ 
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J. B. Bausman, Lancaster. 
Jacob Bausman, “ 

Sallie H. Bundell, * 

Sallie A. Bruckhart, Litiz, 
Mary A, Regannas, ‘“‘ 
Annie Lyle, Strasburg. 
Middleton Smith, Mount Joy. 


Mary E. Watson, Mechanics Grove. 


I. S. Geist, Marietta. 
John H. Metzlet, Sporting Hill. 


LAWRENCE—I. 


M. Gantz, New Castle. 


LEBANON—2. 
Henry Houck, Lebanon. 
J. K. Heagy, Annville. 


LEHIGH—3. 
E. J. Young, Allentown. 


Rev, Samuel K. Brobst, Allentown. 


Mary E. Brobst, " 


LUZERNE— 5. 
Horace Armstrong, Wilkesbarre. 
Thos. C. Mullaley, . 
Alice D. Spangler, * 
Sallie Overton, 
James W. Belknap, Peckville. 


ia 


LYCOMING—58. 
John T. Reed, Montoursville. 
T. F. Gahan, “ 
Clara Sweely, ts 
Merrick Reeder, Newberry. 
Wm. T. Pepperman, Salladasburg. 
P. S. Bicksler, Collomsville. 
Jas. B. Denworth, “ 
W. A. Sweier, ” 
Wm. McAnerney, Willis Run. 
Pharez Bacon, Muncy. 
Jenny M. Hays, Jersey Shere, 
Ada Wells, 
E. B. Parker, bd 
Hannah A. Mahaffey, “ 
Maggie King, Larry’s Creek. 
Rev. A. R. Horne, Williamsport. 


Allen D. Albert, " 
Henry S. Williams, - 
Samuel Transeau, es 
J. J. Galbraith, « 
Geo. S. Banger, ” 
D, S. Andrews - 


Benj. S, Bentley, Jr., es 
|. F. Davis, m 


Conley Plotts, a 
D. Longsdorf » 
S. F. Doyle, = 
G. R. Winkler, oe 
H. Williams, - 
J. C. Doane, - 
J. W. Miles, oe 
J. Templeton, # 
Mary Wittig, . 
Mary Gable, “ 
Helen Steotzel, « 
Sadie Florey, ” 
Sophie Reighard, a 
Ella O’Brien, “a 
Myra Taylor, " 
Mattie Baker, “ 
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Annie Watson, Williamsport. 
Fannie Watson, ” 


Libbie Long, 6 
Sue Johnson 66 
Emma Adams, « 
Mary Volkmer, “ 
Estella Millspaugh, " 
Mary Christopher, “ 
Lizzie Christopher, 6 
Fannie Nash, “ 
M. C, Wood, es 
S. V. Fields, “ 


Ellen Doane, 
Minnie Ca. penter, 
Annie Keller, “ 
Sallie Rhoads, as 
May Sweeley, 
Jennie Reighard, 


MERCER—4, 
N. W. Porter, Mercer. 
H.R. Stewart, *“ 
M, C. Trout, Sharon. 
W. G. P. Shotwell, Middlesex. 


MIFFLIN—4. 
John M. Bell, Milroy. 
John Laird, Lewistown. 
Mary S. Shaw, ‘“ 
Mary McCord, “ 


MONTGOMERY—2 
. K. Gotwals, Norristown. 


MONTOUR—2 
John T. Mervine, Danville. 
Mina Morgan, 


NORTHAMPTON—I, 
Selden J]. Coffin, Easton. 


NORTHUMBEBLAND—9Q. 
Saml. Shipman, Sunbury. 
H. H. Malick, - 
G, G. Miller, Northumberland. 
M. A, Russell, ” 
Jennie W. Longmore, Mikon. 
Mary S. Gray, 
Agnes Bryson, 


Maria McMutrtrie, a 
Mary Rhoads, es 
POTTER—I. 


J. W. Allen, Coudersport. 


PHILADELPHIA—29. 
H, C, Hickok. 
George H. Stout. 
Wm. Henry Parker. 
Geo. Eastburn. 
Geo. W. Schock. 
J. W. Shoemaker. 
H. B. Whittington. 
Frederick F. Christine. 
Edgar A. Singer. 
Andrew J. Morrison. 
Harrison Walton. 
Edward Gideon, 
Geo. W. Fetter. 
Amasa May, 





Miss J. UD. Stephens, Port Kennedy. 
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Samuel Mecutchen. Philadelphia. 


J. R. Ramsey. 

Wm. S. Schofield. 6s 
Edward Burke. ss 
James C. Sickel. es 
M. M. Custer. ~ 
M. J. Wood. 66 
S. A. Potter. ” 
C, H. Harding. “ 
Mrs, A. E. Harding. “6 
Hannah H. Betts. id 
Sallie H. Bryan. “ 
Maggie L. Dingas. 7 
Lizzie Marshall. “ 
Fannie E. Etris. “ 


SCHUYLKILL—IO. 
Benj. F. Patterson, Pottsville. 
John W. Bickel, - 
Sarah A. McCool, = 
Ellen D. McCool, 7 
Clarice McCool, “ 
Harry H. Spayd, Minersville. 
Samuel Davis, Ashland. 
J. Lineaweaver, Tamaqua, 
W. H. Lane, ag 
Lizzie Jeffreys, Mahanoy City. 


SOMERSET—I. 
Cyrus Brubaker, Somerset. 


TIOGA—IO. 
Elias Horton, Knoxville. 
Mrs. E. Horton, ‘* 
Lemuel Ammerman, Mansfield. 


F. A. Allen, = 
Henry W. Jones, ss 
V.R. Pratt, ” 
A. M. Simpson, - 


Myra Horton, 
Sarah V. Field, Liberty. 
M. M. Bullock, East Charleston. 


UNION— 3. 
Geo. R. Bliss, Lewisburg. 
A. C. Heffelfinger, Lewisburg. 
J. A. Stadden, New Columbia. 


VENANGO—I, 


James J. Kinkaid, Oil City. 


WAYNE—2. 
D. G. Allen, Prompton. 
L. R, Fowler, Honesdale, 


OTHER STATES 
M. R. Bringhurst , Wilmington, Ba. 
Emma Worrell, es 
Sallie M. Fell, = es 
John J. Andenon, New York. 
H. W. Ellsworth, . 


F. N. Bardwell, 24 
C. L. King, Ms, 
Mary D. Loomis, - 


Marcus Horton, Elmira, N. Y. 

Amelia Holmes, Washington, D. C. 

Martha Schofield, Aiken, S. C. 

Louisa Ash, Camden, N., J. 

J. H. Haldeman, Westfield, Mass. 

B. F, Van Everen, Brooklyn, N. Y, 
ToTaAL— 323. 
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